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he may not know the inner secret of his bliss. Tis the 
black heart of fine Perique in the small significant dark 
centres of those famous Three Nuns curly discs. Centuries 
ago, Perique (itself'a rich and rare tobacco) was being grown 


by the Indians in a tiny, ten-mile plot of land in the Mississippi 
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AMERICAN ILLUSIONS 


a measure of sympathy and support as she can claim 

in the West today. In Britain, people who would 
formerly have had no good word to say for Mr. Ben-Gurion 
are now his admirers: men of Suez on the Right, and men of 
Bevan on the Left, alike show appreciation of the Israeli case, 
impatience with the Americans, and downright hostility 
to the United Nations. Even from the Government, which 
has been reluctant to commit itself to the Israeli side; there 
have been signs this week of the abandonment of what before 
was an understandable but still despicable timidity. The 
views expressed by the Prime Minister in the Commons on 
Monday were distinctly firmer, and sounder, than the earlier 
wobblings of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. 


N T no time in her brief history has Israel won as wide 


BS * * 


Yet there is still a tendency for the Government to regard 
itself primarily as a moderating influence on the policies of 
others: not as having a mind and a policy of its own. The 
argument in favour of caution is plausible. Briefly stated, it 
is that Britain has temporarily put herself out of court in 
the Middle East; and that the, best we can do now is to take 
a back seat to the Americans, whispering warnings in their 
ear. but not attempting to apply the brake. This policy might 
have something to recommend it were we not aware of the 
potholes ahead—all too painfully aware, as we have driven 
this weary road before. When American policy is as wildly 
out of touch with reality as it has been during the past six 
weeks, the trimming of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd is revealed not as 
caution, but as weakness. 

American policy has been misguided for three main 
reasons. In the first place, it has disregarded the enforced 
change of world confidence in the United Nations, following 
Hungary and Kashmir. It was just possible to believe in the 
UN as a force for peace until last October; now, the organisa- 
tion (for all its usefulness in other spheres) can no longer be 
taken seriously as a righter of wrongs, or a shield from 
injustice. Israel’s case against it is in any case too damning. 
The UN failed to intervene when Israel was attacked by the 
Arab States in 1948; failed to secure a settlement after the 
1949 armistice; did nothing to prevent Egypt closing the 
Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba to Israeli shipping; and 
did not effectively prevent the fedayeen raids into Israel 
territory. It is grotesque, therefore, for the Americans to try 
to force Israel into obedience to the UN now, without the 
pledge that any Arab State will obey the rules when its turn 
comes—with, in fact, the virtual certainty that they will be 
disobeyed. 


The second illusion is that it is now possible to control 


Egypt. Colonel Nasser has now been put in a position where 
not only is he uncontrollable; his future actually depends on 
his remaining uncontrollable and boasting of that fact. There 
is not, and has never been, the slightest chance that he will 
accept any Middle East settlement which is put forward by 
the US, the UN or anybody else. There is not even much 
prospect that he will accept dubious face-saving expedients 
such as the old armistice. He may, possibly, allow himself to 
be bribed into temporary quiescence, with the idea of rebuild- 
ing Egypt’s military strength. But he must be aware that his 
continued existence as dictator depends on his ability to 
disguise the terms of any such deal from the Egyptians; and 
that the most effective disguise is continued harassing of 
Israel at every opportunity. And he can easily justify this— 
even to the UN—on the grounds that as the victim of inva- 
sion, he must be allowed to take it out of the invaders. In 
such circumstances the loss of revenue from the banning, say, 
of British and French as well as Isracli ships from the Canal 
would be a small price for him to pay for the pleasures of 
revenge. 

The third American illusion is that American dollars and 
arms, by filling the Middle East power vacuum, can save it 
from Communism. As Richard Rovere pointed out a fortnight 
ago, earlier US dollar allocations for the Middle East remain 
partially unspent, simply because there have been no reliable 
projects in which to invest. Trying to work rehabilitation 
schemes through the present Middle East administrations 
is like trying to run a charitable organisation for fallen women 
through committees of pimps. The way to remove the threat 
of Communism is not to give the King Sauds of this world 
enough tanks to secure them in the benefits of both East and 
West, more concubines and more Cadillacs; but to promote 
the growth of political consciousness and responsibility in 
the Arab peoples—the very reverse of current American 
policy. 


* * * 


Britain may not at the moment be in a position to exert 
moral pressure, particularly in the UN. Certainly she is in 
no position to exert physical pressure, her power being 
entirely at the mercy of oil, and her oil supplies being 
entirely dependent on American good will. But she remains 
in a position to inculcate good sense. The best sense that can 
be talked at the moment is to admit past mistakes, to realise 
the lessons learned from them, and to try to apply those 
lessons by any channels which remain open—the Canadian 
channel being undoubtedly the most useful. 

There is one hopeful sign. The errors of US Government 
policy appear to be widely recognised in America; and the 


existence here of so much resentful anti- 
Americanism should not be allowed to disguise 
the existence of a real community of Anglo- 
American opinion, as well as of interests, over 
the Middle East. So far, neither Government has 
fully realised, let alone reflected, the public’s 
attitude. Each has been too preoccupied with 


immediate problems of power and prestige. But 
the opposition which President Eisenhower has 
encountered, and the signs here that the Govern- 
ment is at last beginning to develop some back- 
bone, give grounds for hoping that the calami- 
tous Middle East policies may yet be reversed: 
not before it is time. 


A Day at the Lords 


N July of last year 238 peers found their way 
= the House of Lords to vote against Mr. 
Silverman’s Bill to abolish the death penalty. Last 
week the Lords, without a division, gave a second 
ceading to a Government Bill which will reduce 
hangings by two-thirds. The Lords’ respect for 
the Government has seldom been more convinc- 
ingly demonstrated. 

In drawing up its Bill the Government was 
hindered less by its pledges or by its respect for 
a free vote of the House of Commons, than by 
the small room for manceuvre left to it—between 
the overwhelming retentionist majority at the 
Conservative Party Conference arid in the House 
of Lords on the one hand and the Tory aboli- 
tionists in the Commons on the other. There was 
also the difficulty that a fair and logical compro- 
mise on this matter has long been known to be 
impossible. In spite of these handicaps the Gov- 
ernment has not done too badly. However 
shabby its origins and however unnecessary its 
chief objective, the Bill is at least an improvement 
on the ‘compromise’ Bill which was introduced 
in similar circumstances in 1948. And quite apart 
from the question of the death penalty it makes 
some useful changes in the law of murder. 

The two most interesting speeches of the debate 
were those of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Lord Chief Justice. Dr. Fisher said he could 
mot support the present position, because its clum- 
siness, which was particularly due to ‘the fact that 
50 per cent. of those condemned to death were 
in fact reprieved,’ robbed ‘the death penalty of 
the kind of solemnity and power in the public 
life of the community that it ought to have.’ 
Remembering the ho!e-and-corner way in which 
hanging is carried out, and the general sordid- 
mess and obscenity that surround it, it is not 
entirely clear exactly what ‘kind of solemnity 
and power’ the Archbishop had in mind. Being 
against the present position because 50 per cent. 
of those condemned are reprieved, the Arch- 
bishop found himself ‘entirely able to support the 
present Bill,” under which, the Lord Chancellor 
estimated, 33 per cent. of those condemned will 
be reprieved. 

According to the Archbishop the Bill ‘does not 
attempt to distinguish degrees of murder,’ but 
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‘does create certain clearly defined categories of 
killing which shall carry the death penalty’—a 
distinction of some refinement. Dr. Fisher thought 
it was ‘important for the public to learn that 
they ought not to judge what the law shall do 
by emotional reaction to degrees of horror’—a 
view which Lord Goddard would hardly share 
and which seems rather at variance with the Arch- 
bishop’s suggestion in 1948 that murder should be 
divided into murders ‘foul’ and murders ‘most 
foul.’ 

‘The whole matter, I suggest,’ said Dr. Fisher, 
‘is not one of deep principle but one of expedi- 
ency, as one takes into view the general state of 
the country and popular opinion.’ This sort of 
realpolitik sounds well enough in a jolly speech 
in the House of Lords, but prison chaplains may 
not find it a very fruitful approach for bringing 
condemned men into a suitable frame of mind 
for their execution. Dr. Fisher seemed to give 
the impression that his co-Primate agreed with 


him that moral principles were not involved.- 


Luckily the Archbishop of York was able in a 
one-sentence intervention later in the debate to 
make clear that, like the Bishop of Chichester, 
he thought that the Bill did raise moral considera- 
tions. It is a pity that Dr. Ramsey was not able 
to state his views in full, but they are probably 
similar to those expressed by Dr. Fisher in 1948: 
‘Christian belief is that human life is to be 
treated as a sacred thing, as a trust from God, 
and not, save in the utmost need, to be wittingly 
ended by man.” In his peroration Dr. Fisher 
stated that the controversy was ‘a damage to the 
dignity of the country’ and appealed to aboli- 
tionists to keep quiet so that ‘this act . . . may 
enable the nation to respect itself.’ As the con- 
troversy over capital punishment has been going 
on for 150 years, the country’s dignity must have 
been almost irretrievably damaged; and a Bill 
which, inter alia, decides that a man who, break- 
ing into a house for the purpose of theft, com- 
mits murder, is hanged, while one who, breaking 
into a house for the purpose of rape commits 
murder, is not, is likely to have at best a marginal 
effect on the nation’s self-respect. 

The Lord Chief Justice welcomed the Bill 
because it would ‘put an end to the perfectly 
intolerable situation which exists at present .. . 
and which is causing the judges considerable 
embarrassment.’ The intolerable situation was 
that all murderers were being reprieved and 
none were being hanged. For many years 
about half the death sentences pronounced 
by judges have not been carried out, so the period 
of eighteen months during which none has been 
carried out should not have caused them insup- 
portable embarrassment. What might have been 
expected to be a greater embarrassment for Lord 
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Goddard was that he had denounced the 
1948 Bill because it gave greater protection to 
policemen than to other citizens and because it 
created anomalies; and that the present Bil] does 
both these things. In the event, however, this dig 
not embarrass the Lord Chief Justice at all, He 
did not mention the point. 

Instead he complained that the Home Secre. 
tary had been acting unconstitutionally in recom. 
mending a reprieve to every murderer, since tg 
do so was an infringement of the Bill of Rights 
of 1688 which had condemned the “suspending 
power’ and the ‘dispensing power as it hath beep 
exercised of late.’ As the constitution is cop. 
tinuously evolving, and precedents are being 
created all the time, a comparison between 
James II exempting Roman Catholics from the 
penal laws and the Home Secretary commuting 
death sentences to ones of life imprisonment, 
after the House of Commons had vo‘ed to abolish 
capital punishment, is perhaps rather academic, 
Lord Goddard particularly complained of the 
‘Fenland murderer’ having been reprieved, since 
under the Government’s new Bill it would have 
been a capital murder; and with the bad 
luck that seems to dog him in the House of Lords 
he seriously misquoted the words of the judge 
in that case. 

Lord Salisbury quoted a Gallup poll which 
showed that 25 per cent. were in favour of keep. 
ing the law as it is, 13 per cent. were in favour 
of complete abolition, and 57 per cent. wanted 
hanging kept for certain cases. He did not quote, 
presumably for the sake of clarity, the results of 
a poll taken from the same sample at the same 
time that if the no-hanging policy were continued 
36 per cent. would approve and 47 per cent. dis- 
approve. Lord Salisbury had said of the 1948 
compromise that the Government had tried ‘to 
define what cannot in fact be defined,’ but it 
transpired that he had said this merely because 
the compromise ‘was a bad one and an imprac- 


ticable one.’ In 1948 he had also said that the J 


Government's proposal was ‘a mere pis aller 
introduced not because of its intrinsic merits 
but . . . to get the Government out of a jam.’ 
The present Bill was described by Lord Temple- 
wood in a weighty speech as ‘nothing more than 
an expedient to extricate the Government out 
of a difficult position.’ Lord Salisbury thought this 
‘rather an unworthy comment.” 
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Blunt Old Saws 


By RICHARD 'H. ROVERE 


R. EISENHOWER has a weakness for old 

saws and folk wisdom, and it has landed 
him in trouble, Last fall, when he was reproving 
England and France for their intervention in 
Egyot, he said we must pursue even-handed 
justice and condemn the transgressions of our 
friends as sternly as those of our enemies: “We 
cannot subscribe to one law for the weak, another 
law for the strong; one law for those opposing us, 
another for those allied with us, There can only 
be one law, or there will be no peace.’ This week 
Mr, Eisenhower was faced with another task — 





justifying the threat of United Nations sanctions 
against Israel despite the failure of the United 
Nations to apply, or even to discuss applying, 
sanctions against the Soviet Union for its inter- 
vention in Hungary. Mr. Eisenhower reached 
for another chestnut: ‘Two wrongs don’t make 
a right.’ 

The President is snarled in his own rhetoric, 
and this is only the smallest of his problems at the 
moment. Had he argued ad hoc rather than from 
adages, he could have avoided this difficulty, for 
of course the same logic, faulty or otherwise, 
that supported the condemnation of England and 
France now supports sanctions against Israel. 
The case for one is as good or as bad as the case 
for the other, and whatever may be said against 
Mr. Eisenhower and his copy-book maxims, he 
cannot, in his present policy towards Israel, be 
accused of opportunism. He may be poorly 
advised. He may be following a most unwise and 
hazardous course. He may be doing grave in- 
justice to a gallant nation, But he is not, this time, 
taking the easiest way out or playing cheap 
domestic politics. In this country at the present 
time, the easy and politically profitable way out 
is to say and do whatever will be most pleasing to 
the Zionists. This is a fact of American life that 
cannot be blinked. There may not be, strictly 
speaking, a ‘Jewish vote, but every politician 
knows that it would be costly in the extreme to be 
known as a critic of Israel. The Jews in this 
country do not all vote for the same candidates 
or parties, but that is partly because in recent 
years most of our politicians who have Jewish 
constituents have been in a competition to see 
who can reach the peaks of extravagance in state- 
ments praising Israel. Should any candidate take 
either a principled or unprincipled stand in oppo- 
sition to Israeli policy, there would be, beyond all 
dispute, a Jewish vote against him. 

To be sure, this simple fact does not bear in any 








New York 
way upon the merits of the present Eisenhower- 
Dulles policy. We tend to think of the hard course 
as the right one, and Walter Lippmann, a few 
years back, wrote an eloquent book, The Public 
Philosophy, arguing that in foreign affairs what is 
politically expedient is generally iniquitous. But 
history offers quite a few cheerful examples of 
the convergence of expediency and elevated 
morality, so it speaks nothing at all for the right- 
ness of Mr. Eisenhower to say that in affronting 
Zionist opinion he is doing the difficult thing. The 
point is only that he is, right now, running against 
the tide. Scarcely anyone expected him to do 
this. Before his address to the nation a few 
evenings back, the political forecasters were 
pretty well agreed that the talk of sanctions was 
talk and nothing more, The day before the 
President's speech, James Reston of the New 
York Times, the Great Cham of his profession, 
wrote a piece explaining the whole affair as a 
devilishly ingenious manceuvre of politicians 
eager to display their Zionist sympathies. The 
cynical game was, he said, to raise the threat of 
sanctions simply in order to put an end to it. 
Sanctions would be proposed in order that they 
might be denounced and that every member of 
Congress who wished might get his share of the 
credit for saving Israel from destruction. Would 
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the game work? Only with the gullible, Mr. 
Reston suggested. ‘Nobody knows better,’ he 
wrote, ‘than the Israeli embassy here . . . that this 
government has no intention of going to such 
extremes [as sanctions] in the foreseeable future. 
The effect of the implied public threat of 
sanctions, therefore, has been not to influence 
Israeli policy but merely to give the conservative 
Republicans and Democrats an easy issue against 
sanctions, to inflame public opinion over a bogus 
issue, and thus to complicate the process of 
working out an awkward situation.’ 

Mr. Reston’s analysis had been available -for 
almost’ twenty-four hours when the President 
addressed the country. Mr, Eisenhower did not 
sound in the least like a man trying to inflame 
public opinion over a bogus issue or to make 
things soft for ‘conservative Republicans and 
Democrats,’ (Mr. Reston was accurate about the 
range of Mr. Eisenhower's opposition on this 
matter. The Knowland Republicans and the 
McCarthy Republicans stand side by side with 
Democrats of all persuasions. A few liberal 
Republicans are backing him up, but only a few. 
Most of them stand with the Democrats too.) 
The issue is not a bogus one in the President's 
mind, and he seems now to have put the United 
States in a position in which it would find it 
almost as difficult not to go along with a United 
Nations resolution on sanctions as to apply them 
once they had been voted. Colonel Nasser and 
David Ben-Gurion can of course make the whole 
matter academic by coming to terms. But at this 
writing there is no assurance that they will do so. 


Portrait of the Week 


AFTER a week of feverish com- 
ings and goings it seems that 
the Middle East ice-pack is 
breaking up at last; we must 
just hope that nobody gets 
carried away with it. The 
hurried departure of Mr. 
Eban, the Israeli Ambassador 
in Washington, to consult with 
his government started the 
process at the beginning of the week. He left 
the American Administration to cope with some 
very dangerous symptoms in Congress and the 
Afro-Asian block in the UN. However, the 
usual syrupy mixture was administered and the 
results seemed to be moderately satisfactory, all 
activity being suspended until the completion of 
Mr. Eban’s mission. On his return Mr. Eban 
was closeted for a long spell with Mr. Dulles, 
after which a ‘hopeful’ communiqué was issued. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion said he was prepared to accept 
a United Nations Commission to investigate the 
situation in the Gaza strip. Whether the United 
Nations will also be prepared to accept and send 
it is, at the time of writing, very doubtful 
indeed. The long-deferred debate in the General 
Assembly has been notable so far for a com- 
promise suggestion by the Canadian delegation 
based on the 1949 armistice agreement—a UN 
force should be deployed along the armistice line 
to keep the peace after Israeli withdrawal, and 
free passage through the Gulf of Aqaba should 
be guaranteed—a proposal perfunctorily attacked 


by the Russians. It still seems pretty certain 
that Congress would oppose sanctions against 
Israel in spite of President Eisenhower's broadcast 
to the nation and Mr. Dulles’s lobbying of prom- 
inent Jewish citizens. Mr. Macmillan has added 
the British Government’s view which is that it 
would rather have a settlement than sanctions. 

Beside all this many other important inter- 
national events have paled into insignificance. The 
Cyprus debate in the political committee of the 
UN, for instance, ended in the passing of a 
nebulous resolution tabled by India expressing ‘an 
earnest desire that a peaceful, democratic and just 
solution will be found.’ In Nicosia Sir John Hard- 
ing has announced the easing of some of the 
emergency regulations. There has been more 
fighting on the Yemen border in spite of British 
imprecations. The Indian elections are now 
beginning and seem certain to end in another 
overwhelming victory for the Congress party. 
Election speeches and press comment have taken 
on, as might be expected, an extravagant look, 
and Mr. Nehru has been tempted into saying some 
harsh things about the West and also about the 
Commonwealth. We may or may not 
India, but we are gaining Ghana, whose indepen- 
dence will date from March 6. Eminent assistants 
at the birth are to include the Duchess of Kent, 
Vice-President Nixon and no less a person than 
Dr. Cheddi Jagan of British Guiana. 

The week’s top-ranking wayfarers, apart from 
Mr. Eban, have included the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh back from their state visit to Por- 


lose 
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dugal; M. Mollet, the French Premier, has flown 
to Washington, where he is said to be trying 
to restrain the Arabist fervour of the Administra- 
tion; the Foreign Ministers of the Western Euro- 
pean Union countries meeting in London, where 
they have discussed, among other things, the pro- 
posed reductions in the British army in Germany; 


King Saud of Arabia, who has stopped off in’ 


Cairo on his way home from America to confer 
with President Nasser, King Hussein and Presi- 
dent Kuwatly; and Sir Anthony Eden, who has 
arrived in New Zealand. 

There has been a fair amount of political way- 
faring going on at home, though it is sometimes 
a little difficult to see who is travelling with 
whom. The by-election scene, for example, gets 
more and more confused. Independents have 
faised their heads:at Carmarthen and at Wednes- 
bury; two rival Conservative candidates have 
been thrown up at Newcastle. A very high- 
powered huddle took place at the weekend, when 
the Prime Minister's six most powerful colleagues 
joined him at Chequers. 

Quite apart from the by-elections they must 
have had a fair amount to talk about. The doctors 
reacted violently against the Government plan ‘o 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into their 
claim for a big increase in salaries, regarding it 
as an attempt to fob them off for another courle 
of years and threatening very menacingly to 
resign from the Health Service. This seems to have 
had the desired effect, for the Prime Minister has 
hinted that he may be prepared to give them an 
interim award while the Commission comes to 
its conclusions. 

. Averted, at least for the time being, was the 
strike called by the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union at Briggs Motor Works over the dismissal 
of a shop steward; neither side seemed likely to 
give way or to win until it was agreed to pay the 
man his wages without employing him, while an 
inquiry was held into the causes of the strike; 
this was described by the Minister of Labour as 
a victory for common sense. Whether common 
sense will work similar miracles at a colliery 
where 500 miners have struck in defence of a 
fady dismissed for making their tea too strong 
temains to be seen. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has received the official 
title of Prince; the Pope has pronounced favour- 
ably on the use of anesthetics; the MCC has made 
radical proposals for brightening county cricket, 
including the restriction of leg-side fielders to 
five and the number of overs in a first innings to 
eighty-five; the large sum of £20,000 has been 
awarded against Kemsley Newspapers in a libel 
case. 





Chesterton Revised 


Mr. Tom Collins, the engine-driver of Cricklewood 
who was sent to Coventry for eighteen months by his 
workmates, has decided to emigrate to Australia. 

Old Tom has packed up his baggage—he 

couldn't endure the strain. 

We taught him a proper lesson, and we'd give 

him the same again. 

&t took us a year and a half, lads, but let us not 

forget 

That we are the people of England and we have 

aot spoken yet. 
E. S. TURNER 





Westminster 


THE outstanding item of the 
Parliamentary week, as far as 
I am concerned, has been the 
sight of Mr. Butler’s tonsils. 
(If he takes my advice he will 
have them out.) It would have 
required exceptionally great 
foresight on the part of Mr. 
Butler to realise that it would 
perhaps have been wiser for 
him not to loll back in his 
seat, with his feet on the table, 
during the speech (if that is 
the word) of Miss Edith Pitt, 
Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Pensions and National Insurance. The gigantic, 
cavernous yawn he emitted was, as a comment 
on Miss Pitt's performance, mild in the extreme, 
but apart from the fascinating glimpse down Mr. 
Butler's throat that the incident afforded me, it 
would surely have been more polite of him to 
cover his mouth with a hand or an order paper. 
Besides, suppose I had dropped my pencil! | 
should have gone down to medical history as the 
first man to perform a tracheotomy from the 
inside of the throat. 

Since the bulk of question-time had been de- 
voted to pensions and national insurance, the 
lines of battle for the subsequent debate on old- 
age pensions had been marked out fairly clearly, 
though keen observers noted, with a hollow feel- 
ing, that the Minister, Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, took 
all the questions himself, leaving none for Miss 
Pitt. The reason, alas, was to become all too evi- 
dent. (Incidentally, observers far from keen 
would have noted that when the Prime Minister 
made his statement on the Aqaba-Gaza situation 
—listened to in an almost physically tangible 
silence, and with obvious approval from both 
sides of the House—he once again referred, with 
what begins to seem like a gross and studied 
discourtesy, to ‘the Foreign Secretary’ instead of 
‘my right honourable and learned friend.’ Far be 
it from me to worry about Mr. Selwyn Lloyd's 
feelings, but no doubt Mr. Lloyd: does.) 

The debate was opened by Mr. Hilary Mar- 
quand. Given the fact that his motion (*. . . calls 
upon Her Majesty's Government immediately to 
increase . . .) was very much a matter of party 
politics (Carmarthen. art thou voting there 
below?), his speech was not. It was careful, 
patient and moderate, apart from the by now 
usual implication that the Government is not 
merely responsible for the rise in the cost of living 
but deliberately engineered it, and then laughed 
like mad. Miss Pitt had the opportunity to deliver 
an equally solid and worthy reply. Instead she 
spent much of her time talking about her Dad. 
Her Dad, it appears, is a splendid old gentleman 
of seventy-eight, still sound as a bell and able to 
make quaint Midland remarks which his daughter 
(the apple of his eye, 1 wouldn't wonder) actually 
quoted to a House several members of which were 
by now literally clutching their heads with trem- 
bling hands. Miss Pitt's solo cross-talk act never 
quite reached the heights of inspired lunacy that 
Mr. Brooke achieved the other day with his 
famous ‘He said, she said,’ patter-song, but the 
dear old couple in their dear little house in her 
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dear old constituency, who didn’t want any more 
money than their pensions of £2 a week because 
they had nobody to leave it to when they died, left 
hardly a straight face in the House. 

The fact is that Miss Pitt, an amiable and kindly 
lady, is simply not officer material. But what ig 
the Government to do? Convention dictates that 
a gesture shall be made from time to time in the 
direction of feminism, but how? Miss Hornsby- 
Smith has got as far as her capacities will allow, 
and some would say farther. Nobody is going to 
offer Dame Irene Ward ministerial office, and she 
wouldn't take it if they did. So it was forward 
Miss Pitt, who is not only of the right sex, but of 
the right (i.e. wrong) background. But she will 
have to learn that it is no use making a neat party 
point in answer to an interjection if there is a 
neater (and unanswerable) rejoinder lurking, 
Hegelianly, in her own remark. 

The following day was a feast for the lawyers 
and dry bones for everybody else. The House of 
Commons Disqualification Bill promised one slice 
of excitement, in Mr. Parker’s amendment to 
allow Peers to sit in the House of Commons. 
Unfortunately it was ruled out of order, and the 
debate resolved itself into discussions on the 
meaning of the word ‘incompatible’ and similar 
weighty matters. 

Mr. Enoch Powell ran into a storm at question- 
time. A harmless question about the Criminal 
Lunacy Act, which is apparently out of print at 
the Stationery Office, brought the reply that 
photostatic copies were available to members and 
others upon payment. Something akin to a riot 
promptly broke out, with indignant Opposition 
members protesting that members of the House 
were entitled to have copies of Acts of Parliament 
gratis. Instead of simply admitting that he had 
Slipped, the sometime Professor of Greek in the 
University of Sydney seemed to have become the 
Professor of Double-Dutch in the University of 
Westminster. ‘Nothing in my reply,’ he said, 
‘affects the rights of hon. Members in this House.’ 
Indignation mounted; Mr. Bevan leaped to the 
attack with a plain request to Mr. Powell to say 
whether members could have free copies of the 
Act or not. Mr. Powell, white as a ghost, began 
once again, ‘Nothing which I have said in any 
way affects or is intended to derogate from the 
present rights of hon. Members. . . .’ A roar of 
displeasure greeted this, and only a singularly 
lame tweak from Mr. Gaitskell, which let the air 
out with a rush, saved Mr. Powell from a nasty 
mauling. He will kindly stay in after school and 
write out, one thousand times, ‘Yes, No, Don't 
Know’; these are useful phrases, all of them, and 
well worth study by Ministers. Though in Mr. 
Powell’s case I fear it is already too late; the 
moment this odd business had finished, the regular 
trouble-shooters on the first Labour bench below 
the gangway, whose members include Messrs. 
Dodds, Lipton and Emrys Hughes, could be seen 
with their heads together, earnestly conspiring. If 
the Stationery Office should shortly find itself 
besieged by a queue of innocent-looking Opposi- 
tion members all asking for copies of the Criminal 
Lunacy Act of 1884, nobody will be less surprised 
than 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


THOUGH UNDOUBTEDLY much less im- 
portant than the diplomatic revolu- 
tion of 1756, the exchange of 
positions between Britain and the 
United States in the Middle East 
which occurred exactly 200 years 
later is striking enough. We are now 
the friend (if not an altogether 
reliable one) of Israel, and America 
is the appeaser of the Arabs, instead 
wee of the other way round. As a result 
of the change both the Foreign Office and the 
State Department have for once a good many of 
their own instead of each other's chickens coming 
home to roost. The Foreign Office must be rueing 
its tacit support of the Arabs against the Jews 
from 1945 to 1949, and particularly its threat to 
fight Israel in 1949 if she did not immediately 
withdraw her armies from Egypt. (But for that 
threat there would have been no Gaza Strip.) It 
must also be regretting that we did nothing to stop 
Egypt’s closure of the Suez Canal to Israeli ship- 
ping in 1951, though we had 80,090 men in the 
Canal Zone at the time. The Americans on their 
side must wish that they had not (with Russia) 
done so much in the UN and elsewhere to secure 
the establishment of the State of Israel. The great 
thing about diplomats is that they are not in the 
least put off by what has happened before. 
America will now quite happily pursue Britain's 
old policy and Britain, rather less happily, will 
pursue America’s. 





* * * 


ONE AMERICAN who has shown no inconsistency 
over the Middle East is Mr. Spanel, a prominent 
businessman and a staunch friend of Britain and 
France. He takes columns of space in American 
newspapers to publicise his own views and those 
of some well-known American columnists on 
international affairs. I have not always seen eye to 
eye with Mr. Spanel; but I think his pronounce- 
ments are an excellent idea. He has had an in- 
credible success in France; after a broadcast over 
Radio Europe he received 1,090,000 postcards 
from Frenchmen expressing friendship for the 
United States. These postcards were personally 
delivered to him in America by a special French 
postman, who seems to have had a rather better 
reception in New York than King Saud. 
* + . 

I AM ALL ON the MCC’s side if its proposals for 
brighter county cricket are going to end those 
frustrating Saturdays spent watching the batting 
team crawling to safety. But will they? Restricting 
the number of leg-side fieldsmen to five may 
abolish one sort of defensive bowling; but there 
are others, though these would at least make a 
change. And will limiting first innings to eighty- 
five overs apiece necessarily liven up the game? 
I shou'd have thought that it might well do the 
Opposite, since it will put a premium on defensive 
bowling, and captains will be very loath to risk a 


leg-spinner. To shift the defensive attitude of 
mind from the batting to the bowling side does 
nci s _m the right answer. Still, the MCC has 
sho... ..self anxious to cure the disease at present 


Paralysing the game, and it is up to the county 
Captains to do the rest. | hope the MCC will now 


turn its attention to Test matches. Both sides in 
South Africa seem, like Henry VIII with hunting. 
to have been turning sport into a martyrdom. 

~ * . 


THE SUPREME SOVIET decree allowing the scat- 
tered remnants of some of the Asian nations 
deported by Serov in 1943 and 1944 to return to 
their homelands induces some reflections on 
the attitude of the leaders of opinion in the 
free countries of Asia. Have they unceasingly 
protested about these crimes, which involved over 
a million people? Have they ever raised the issue 
in the United Nations, as they have the far less 
‘colonialist’ activities of Britain and France? 
Have they excited public opinion in their countries 
against the perpetrators? The facts, after all, were 
widely known. And, even if the Asians find it 
impossible to get excited about the oppression of 
Hungarians or Lithuanians, there are plenty of 
outstanding offences against the liberty of Asians 
in the USSR. I hope Mr. Menon will find it in 
him to demand at least the repatriation of the 
Tatars of the Crimea, deported in the same 
circumstances but omitted from the rehabilitation. 
* + 7 
EVEN THOUGH this extract from Hansard has 
appeared elsewhere, it seems right to reproduce it 
here: 

66. Mr. Hamitton asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Education what 
steps he intends to take to encourage the appre- 
ciation of poetry in schools. 

Sir E. Boyte: 

‘The honourab!e Gentleman should know 

Poetry’s garden must untended grow. 

Though precept’s good, example’s better still 

For those who climb Parnassus’ stony hill. 

So let the example of my nob!e Friend 

To English verse fresh inspiration lend.’ 

I look forward to seeing the verses of Sir 
Edward Boyle in these pages. 
* - * 

THERE ARE up to 150,000 maintenance orders in 
operation in Britain at the present day, and—if 
the report of The Married Women’s Association 
is to be believed—as many as two-thirds of them 
may be in arrears, often because the father’s 
address is not known. I am glad to see that an 
attempt is being made to remedy this extra- 
ordinary situation with a Private Member's Bill, 
which is to have its first reading today. Attempts 
have often been made to persuade the Ministry 
of Pensions to disclose errant husbands’ addresses 
from their files; but Minister after Minister has 
sheltered behind the old excuse that this informa- 
cannot be disclosed without the insured person's 
consent. And this is not the only absurd feature 
of the administration of maintenance orders. A 
man can go to prison for refusing to pay arrears 
—a form of imprisonment for debt common 
enough to make a substantial contribution to 
prison overcrowding. Yet it would be com- 
paratively simple to make maintenance orders 
deductible at source from men’s wages. This is 
what happens in Scotland; the number of men 
imprisoned there for failure to obey court orders 
is only twenty-seven as compared to 3,400 in 
Eng!and and Wales. I suppose there will be some 
opposition from trade union MPs, but I hope this 
will not prevent the Bill being passed. 


271 
THE LATEST voLUME of German foreign policy 
documents (HMSO, 40s.), those covering the e ght 
weeks before the outbreak of war in September, 
1939, seems to me to reveal very little. The 
prospect entertained by Lord Halifax of Hit'er 
being cheered into Buckingham Palace with the 
King was probably not much more illusory than 
the actuality of Bulganin and Khrushchev 
being ushered into Windsor Casile and the 
presence of the Queen; but his remark to 
Hitler’s private emissary that if they were boih 
dictators they would probably agree, with iis 
implied understanding of the German point of 
view on Czechos.ovakia, is naive to the point of 
cynicism. Also naive was the Duke of Windsor’s 
telegram to Hitler and the King of Italy at ine 
end of August, 1939, calling for peace in the 
name of humanity. But to complain that it was 
an unpardonable intrusion of royalty into polit.cs 
is rather hard, for the Duke had no official status, 
and had met Hitler. Though he was another pawn, 
he was no more unrealistic than many members 
of the British Government or, for that matter, tne 
Pope, who broadcast in much the same terms oa 
August 24. 
o + o 
1 MUST CONGRATULATE Our contemporary, the 
Twentieth Century, on becoming an octogena- 
rian; particularly as it has had to undergo three 
trying changes of name since its b‘rth in 1877, 
when—rather naturally—it was christened the 
Nineteenth Century; and the subsequent con- 
promise Nineteenth Century and After, besices 
being clumsy, can hardly have been calculated to 
attract new subscribers. But recently § the 
Twentieth Century has proved i‘self the most 
consistent of the monthlies. Its eightieth birthday 
number is curiously unrepresentative, contain.ng 
as it does some padding, and also some scraping 
of the bottom of the Angry-Young-Men/the- 
Movement barrel, by writers who are becoming 
as tiresome as the subjects they are discussing 
(though Jenny Nasmyth’s spirited onslaught on 
the press must be excepted). Professor Gilbert 
Murray has written a preface: Char’es Tennyson 
contributes an interesting article on the /dylls of 
the King; and John Wain succeeds in producing 
as ingenious a ‘commercial’ for John Wain as 
any I have seen on CTV. 
* > > 

OUR POPULAR PRESS may be, as Mr. Rando'p' 
Churchill contends on another page, a sink of 
iniquity; but | am grateful to it for various dis- 
closures in the last few days: that as an economy 
measure by the West Riding County Council. «!l 
pencils used in the County Hall are to be cut tn 
half; that Mr. Colin Wi'son, in his diary, writ-s 
‘I am the literary genius of our century’; that Lord 
Ferrers, arguing against abolition, said ‘It is not 
those noble Lords who give the murderers the 
second chance; it is the would-be victim. If that 
murderer takes his second chance, the would-be 
victim will remain alive. If the murderer refuses 
his second chance, the would-be victim wou'd 
become indeed a victim’; and that a strip-tease 
show in King’s Lynn had to be shortened becavse 
of the snow—'If we shiver and move any part of 
our body during a pose, we would lose our 
licence,’ one of the girls explained. Her name, 
according to the Sunday Pictorial, was Margarct 
Shufflebottom 

PHAROS 





A Christian Gentleman 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HEN the present Speaker had been Member 

for Cirencester and Tewkesbury for twenty- 
one years, his constituents very properly decided 
to give him a dinner, and, as I happened at 
the time to be Member for an adjoining con- 
stituency, I had the honour of being invited. Mr. 
Morrison took me into a large hall where drinks 
were being served before dinner. He took me 
round, introducing me. The impressioff that 
remains obstinately in my mind is that there 
were about 600 people present and that all of 
them were, without exception, called Cripps. “This 
is Mr. Cripps. This is Miss Cripps. This is Mrs. 
Cripps. This is Sir Thomas Cripps . . .’ and so 
on. Doubtless I exaggerate. Doubtless there is 
in Gloucestershire, and was at that dinner, an 
overlooked non-Cripps minority, rather like the 
Nationalists in Northern Ireland, but the fact 
remains that people are generally called Cripps 
—that the Cripps there are, and have been for 
generations, a powerful and fecund clan, who 
have ruled with the rod in their time. In the 
previous biography of Sir Stafford Cripps by Mr. 
Estorick (to which, oddly enough, Mr. Colin 
Cooke* does not refer) there is a quotation from 
the diary kept by Sir Stafford’s grandmother of 
the first railway line that was laid to Cirencester. 
‘A steam engine came up to the station from 
London for the first time about 9 o'clock,’ 
records the diary. ‘It occasioned such confusion 
and bustle that Papa ordered it back again to 
Kemble.’ 

It was never out of Stafford Cripps’s mind 
that he was the descendant of a long line of 
Gloucestershire gentlemen. His manners, with his 
extreme courtesy, were always carefully and 
impeccably those of a gentleman. Far more 
important to him was it that he was the 
descendant of a long line of Christian gentlemen. 
As Mr. Colin Cooke well brings out, all through 
the 1920s Stafford Cripps had not yet attached 
himself to any political party and all the time 
that he was able to spare from the law was given 
to religion. Religious influences continued to be 
the predominant influences with him. 

These two influences together perhaps explain 
what is really of greatest interest in his political 
career—his attitude towards political parties. He 
recognised the necessity for political parties as a 
machinery, but he always refused to surrender 
his allegiance to a party as a man might sur- 
render his allegiance to a church. Political parties 
were to him instruments to be used—not to be 
served. Sir Winston Churchill alone of other con- 
temporary politicians has—for somewhat dif- 
ferent reasons—preserved a similar indifference. 

Thus, throughout the 1920s, Stafford Cripps 
joined no political party. He joined the Socialist 
Party in 1929 and soon after entered Parliament 
at a by-election and became a Law Officer. But 
under MacDonald's government he stuck to his 
law tasks. It was only with the fall of the 
Socialist Government that he became a party 
politician. The first rumours were that he would 





* THe Lire oF RICHARD STAFFORD Cripps. By Colin 
Cooke. (Hodder and Stoughton, 30s.) 





join the National Government and it seems that, 
had a united Socialist Party entered the Coali- 
tion, he would have been quite content. It was 
only when he found that the Socialist Party was 
split that he thought it necessary to fight the battle 
of the deserted. His argument was that the 
National Government had been formed to defend 
the gold standard and that, therefore, when the 
gold standard was abandoned, like Othello its 
occupation was gone. From this point of view 
he made the most effective of the attacks on it 
from the Socialist benches during the short 
time between its formation and the general 
election. 


In the 1931 election he was one of the few 
Socialists who held his seat and this gave him 
an adventitious importance between 1931 and 
1935. These were, as Mr. Colin Cooke makes no 
attempt to conceal, the least sensible years of 
his career. It would be hard to imagine any way 
in which he could have done more harm to his 
cause than by the constant discussion of emer- 
gency measures by which he would overcome 
the hypothetical opposition of Lords, Bucking- 
ham Palace or financial interests, if and when the 
Socialists were returned to power. As Mr. Cooke 
truly says, British public opinion is willing to 
allow statesmen to deal with such obstacles when 
they meet them. It distrusts those who anticipate 
them. It was not really surprising that Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, an enemy of religion who had made a 
church of his party, bitterly mistrusted Sir 
Stafford Cripps and the handful of rich men who 
then acted with him. 


But Cripps’s quarrel with the Socialist Party 
after 1935 was quite different—in some ways 
opposite—from that before 1935. In the 1931 
Parliament he had been entirely concerned with 
domestic questions and argued that they could 
only be solved along Socialist lines. But in the 
later years he was concerned with the threat of 
war. His argument was that the Chamberlain 
Government was not able to meet that threat, 
that, therefore, if peace was to be preserved, it 
was necessary to get rid of the Chamberlain 
Government and that, in order to get rid of it, 
a united front of all those opposed to it must 
be formed. Whether the Socialists would or 
would not have done any better than Chamberlain 





Lewisham Intelligence 


THE TORY CANDIDATE was earnest and dull. He was 
non-U. He was a self-made man. The introduction of 
a leaven of such men into the Tory party in Parlia- 
ment is, and has long been, a crying need . . . but 
they must be instructed politicians and articulate: 
and in both these respects the otherwise worthy Tory 
candidate at Lewisham was deficient— Westminster 
Survey,’ Manchester Guardian Weekly, February 21. 
* 

SOME OF THOSE who watched Mr. Farmer at work 
during the campaign found no evidence that he was 
exceptionally feeble as a candidate. . . . On reflec- 
tion, it seems clear that the Tories have been belittl- 
ing their candidate as an insurance against the risk 
of losing the seat—and that is an extraordinarily 
shabby thing to do.— London Letter,’ Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, February 21. 
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“is, of course, a matter of opinion, but, jf they 


seriously thought that they could save the day 
then there was cogency in Cripps's argument that 
there was no time to lose if it was to be saveg 
and that they should collect allies where they 
could. Anyway it was not on that large issye 
that Cripps was expelled from the Labour Party, 
Clearly there could not be a united front if the 
Labour Party would not join it. Cripps accepted 
that fact. He was expelled not because he refused 
to accept the party’s decision as a fact, but 
because he refused to say that it was a right deci- 
sion. As such his expulsion was obviously mon. 
strous, and the stand that he took for freedom, 
the demonstration of the idiocy of discipline of 
such a nature, important. 

The expulsion meant, of course, that he was 
independent of party right up till the end of the 
war, and it was as an Independent that he was 
able to serve Churchill both in Russia and in the 
House of Commons. Cripps had the defects of 
his qualities, and his independence, which made 
him refuse to be led, made him also quite 
incapable of political leadership. Mr. Cooke does 
not sufficiently bring out his failure during his 
short period as Leader of the House of Commons. 
It was total. 


The cause of his quarrel with the Labour Party 
had died with the coming of the war, and it 
was obviously common sense that, when party 
politics were to be resumed after the war, he 
should seek, and the party should allow, his 
readmission. They needed him. Yet the con- 
sequence of his exclusion had been to throw him 
more into non-Socialist than into Socialist com- 
pany. His company greatly affected his opinions. 
He was still a Socialist. He believed in, and sup- 
ported, the méasures of nationalisation which 
the Attlee Government carried through, but he 
was President of the Board of Trade and was not 
primarily concerned with them. To the real 
problem of the hour nationalisation or the lack 
of it was not of primary relevance. The real 
problem was the nation’s economic exhaustion 
after the war and the loss of her foreign invest- 
ments. We could only build up our position by 
ruthless austerity for a time and by increased 
production. Austerity he was ready to practise 
himself and to impose upon others. In spite of a 
few music-hall jokes, the nation in general, irre- 
spective of party, accepted it and respected his 
courage. He was scornful in his exposure of the 
fallacy that there was any pool of profits which 
could be raided so that consumption could be 
restrained without a restraint on wages. He was 
also forthright in his assertion that men capable 
of managing were but rarely to be found among 
trade unionists. For both of these assertions he 
received some demagogic criticism. 

If production was to be increased, the workers, 
though they could not be given the management, 
must yet be identified with the life of their 
industry, whether it was nationalised or private, 
and it is for his development of working parties 
and joint consultation that Sir Stafford Cripps 
will be mainly remembered in industry. But, all 
through, his policy of restraint at the Board of 
Trade was in uneasy conflict with the inflationary 
‘easy-money’ policy of Dr. Dalton at the 
Treasury. It was an accident which brought about 
Dr. Dalton’s final dismissal, but doubtless he 
could not have lasted long anyway. Sir Stafford 
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Cripps, succeeding to the Exchequer, was clearly 
one of the three most powerful men in the 
government and he gave to the country a policy. 
which won applause far beyond the limits of 
party. The only blot on a career otherwise wholly 
honourable was his behaviour over devaluation. 
No one doubts that he honestly believed two 
months before, when he said as much, that 
devaluation could be avoided and that changed 
circumstances caused him honestly to change his 
mind. But there can be no serious question about 
it that, having given a pledge that there would 
be no devaluation, and finding devaluation neces- 
sary, he should have resigned and left it to 
f* another to carry through that policy. 

Had he been in his normal health there is no 
doubt that this is what he would have done. He 














had offered to resign during the war on a much 
a smaller point of honour. -It was beyond question 
ch g the bad health which had impaired his judge- 
. ment and persuaded him that it was not neces- 
: sary to resign, and that bad health, the result of 
te incessant hard work, was, as we know, soon to 
. lead him to breakdown and death. It raises a 
is serious problem which must be faced, for his, 
. alas, as we all know too well, is by no means 
; the only case. The result of the intolerable 
efficiency of modern communications is that 
ly many—Ambassadors, Service Ministers, even 
. Cabinet Ministers who are not quite in the first 
ly rank—who are in possession of posts of dignified 
he title are in fact frustrated by the discovery that 
” they have no power of decision. On the other 
al hand a quite intolerable burden of responsibility 
a is thrust upon some three or four senior members 
of in every government, who have in fact to take 
a all the decisions. The burden is such that it is 
, * becoming almost a law of nature that after a 
ch time their judgement will be impaired and there 
he will be an unpleasant period during which their 
m decisions are damaging the country and their 
al colleagues have not yet quite plucked up courage | 
ck a to tell them so—then breakdown, and in all too 
al many cases death. High political office is in fact | 
= today, except for a man of exceptionally equable | 
st- temperament, a death sentence. Ernest Bevin and | 
by Stafford Cripps were incomparably the most dis- | 
ed tinguished members of the Socialist Government 
-~ under Attlee. There is no reason why both should | Tomorrow comes to Times S uare 
fa not be alive today had some way been found of | q 
re | husbanding their resources. 
~ . site Tomorrow’s newspapers jostle today off the sidewalk. Within them the day is chronicled 
the | Spectator Competition | = | 
ich | and complete, columned for a million eyes. The world sees the world on newsprint... 
ae for Schools lls , ' li ; 
: } ue newsprint which flows in gathering spate from Bowater mills in Britain and North America. 
vas Prizes for entries in the recent competition are 
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How to Lose £40,000 in a Fortnight 


By RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 


HE jury which awarded £20,000 damages and 
f pe to Mr. Ortiz-Patino struck a decisive 
blow for English liberty. Rich men like Lord 
Rothermere, Lord Kemsley and Mr. Cecil Harms- 
worth King have for too long been trying to 
augment their excessive arriviste fortunes by in- 
truding into the private lives of other people, 
while obfuscating their own by a tacit cartel agree- 
ment of ‘dog don’t eat dog’ which I have always 
preferred to describe as ‘son-of-a-bitch don't eat 
son-of-a-bitch,’ or, since there is a good deal of 
petticoat influence in Fleet Street, ‘daughter of a 
dog don’t eat daughter of a dog.’ 

The award by a British jury of £20,000 damages 
and costs (which latter can scarcely have 
amounted to less than £10,000) to Mr. Patino is an 
exemplary vindication of British justice and it 
may, in the future, deter journalists like Lord 
Rothermere from trying to get richer, or in Lord 
Kemsley’s case trying to stop getting poorer, than 
they already are by prying into the private lives 
of other people. 

I have never met any of the Patinos; neither the 
one who this week took £20,000 off one of Lord 
Kemsley’s newspapers, nor his father, who took 
£13,000 some years ago off the Daily Mirror. It 
seems that they own a mountain of tin in Bolivia 
and lots of other things as well. As they are 
foreigners a lot of the gutter press seem to think 





not 2 
chapeauterie, 
sir!” 


ATING ONE’S HAT may be all very well where they 

have chapeauteries (or capeterias). But it is expen- 
sive, ostentatious and un-English. How ridiculous the 
man who rejects his hatter’s recommendation with, “ I 
don’t like the flavour”. 

Moreover, hat-eating is a fad of little nutritional 
value. How different from bread-eating! Bread, say 
the scientists, is an excellent food in itself. It could give 
us as much as three quarters of the energy that we—and 
our children—burn up in a day.' And it provides body- 
building protein and essential vitamins and minerals 
too.* Good for bread! 

Those distinguished nutritional authorities Professor 
McCance and Dr.Widdowson say in a Special Report!: 
“Probably the most important finding concerns the high 
nutritive value of wheat in any of the forms customarily 
consumed by man”, Meaning bread, of course. 
Another Panel of scientists and medical men under the 
Chairmanship of Professor Lord Cohen says: ‘‘ Bread is 
the most important staple food in the British diet’’.* 

So see that your family eats plenty of bread every day 
—good and fresh. 

1. Medical Research Council Special Report Series No. 287, 
published by H.M.S.O. 1954. 

2. All flour must contain—per 100 grams of flour: Tron—Not 
less than 3 oye Vicamin B,—not less than 0.24 
milligrams. icotinic Acid—not less than 1.60 milligrams. 


3. Report of the Panel on Composition and Nutritive Value 
of Flour, Published by H.M.S.O. 1956. : 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
2t ARLINGTON STREET, S.W.I 


LONDON, 





that they can be as insolent about them as they are 
about film stars and the Royal Family. 

I have always been amazed that rich men like 
Lord Rothermere and Lord Kemsley, who aspire 
to rise in English society, should allow their 
editors to peddle this sort of stuff. I am sometimes 





accosted by their reporters, who seek to inquire 
into my private life or that of my friends. I always 
reply that anyone’s private life is genuinely private 
and that they might obtain a far more amusing 
and interesting story if they were to inquire into 
the private life of their employer; and that Iam 
always available to help them in such inquiries. 
I have found this a most effective technique and 
I recommend it to anyone who finds himself or 
herself besieged, bewildered and beleaguered by 
the representatives of any press lord. If in any 
doubt as to the method of handling these gentry, 
I suggest that those accosted should ring me up 
(East Bergholt 363) and I will be more than glad 
to offer them any advice and protection in my 
power. 

The Evelyn Waugh verdict of £2,000 no less 
than the Patino verdict of £20,000 makes it abun- 
dantly plain that British juries dislike the idea of 
very rich men getting richer by saying things 
which are not true about people richer or poorer 
than themselves whom, it appears, they would 
not think of attacking if they owned a newspaper. 

Some rich people in this country have toyed 
with the idea of buying a newspaper merely in 
order to protect themselves against baseless 
attacks and filth which newspapers, like those in 
effect controlled by Lord Kemsley, are prepared 
to throw against other rich men in the process of 
ensuring a dividend. 

Money talks. I think Lord Kemsley will abate 
a trifle his intrusions into other people’s lives even 
at the expense of a loss of circulation for the 
Sunday Graphic. He and his children are far from 
being the only shareholders of the common stock 
in Kemsley Newspapers and sooner or later other 
shareholders are likely to raise a complaint or at 
least a pother about why their properties are 
being conducted in such a fashion that they have 
had to pay out £7,500 to Dr. Revici, whom they 
called a quack, and £20,000 to Mr. Patino, against 
whom they levelled charges so baseless and intru- 
sive that I do not care to reproduce them in the 
Spectator. 
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Since Lord Kemsley quit partnership with his 
brilliant brother, the late Lord Camrose, he 
has seldom put a foot right. He has, however 
founded a Kemsley School of Journalism, where 
no doubt he will deliver the next major lecture 
himself, entitled ‘How to Lose £40,000 in a Fort. 
night.’ In the words of Mr. Evelyn Waugh, who 
last week took £2,000 off the Daily Express, 
‘Goodness, how sad.’ 

Rudyard Kipling prompted his cousin Baldwin 
to say, when the latter was attacked by the press 
lords: ‘Power without responsibility is the pre- 
rogative of the harlot.’ This caused the press lords 
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to run away. Prostitutes on Piccadilly and Bond 
Street are normally only fined forty shillings, | 
which scarcely discourages them from continuing = § 
to peddle their wares. In the past, rich porno- 
graphers, and intruders into people’s private lives, 
and those who publish statements reckless of the 
truth, have also only been mulcted in petty sums 
for the damage they have caused; it now looks as 





if British juries are on the warpath against those , 
wealthy malefactors and will impose upon them j 
punitive and even prohibitive damages which will 4 
affect their balance sheets. And high time too. i 


The Tearful Secretary 


Although a rose is not, I must admit, 
Dear Juanita, an original 

Mark of affection, 

Please don’t laugh at it 
Nor inconsiderately pigeon hole 

This brief reflection. 


A man, you know, 

Whe inadvertently acquires a girl of charm 
In- his employment, 
Must never show 

How, if at all, she shakes his inner calm, 
Or life’s enjoyment. 


But she, as well, 

Suffering his moods and bouts of irritation, 
Must never tell 

Her just complaint with tears of indignation. 


So, take me for your friend, and don’t forget, , 
If sometimes I seem like a prima donna, 

Gentle Juanita, life’s a minuet 
With steps minutely marked for men of honour. 


Yes, take me, Juanita, for your friend. ’ 
And, since, for one so young, you're quite observant 
I'll write no more of this, and make an end, 
Signing myself, 
Your most obedient servant, 
HAILSHAM 
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The Internal Triangle 


By KENNETH LINDSAY 


HAVE recently returned from a visit to 
Cyprus schools. The Greek-Turkish-British 
triangle has been reproduced in the education 
system and | notice that the Radcliffe report 
includes education, together with religion, 
janguage, tradition and custom, as one of the 
influences making for separation between the 
communities. It, therefore, recommends that 
Greek Cypriot education be handled by a depart- 
ment of education under a Greek Cypriot 
Minister; that Turkish Cypriot education: comé 
under the office of Turkish Cypriot Affairs and 
its Minister, and finally that Inter-Communal 
education be placed under a Board with Greek 
and Turkish representation and an independent 
chairman. 

What precisely is Inter-Communal education? 
In brief it includes the so-called English school in 
Nicosia, two American’ Academies, teacher- 
training for men and women, commercial and 
technical schools and a new Technical] Institute. 
I have visited most of these institutions and seen 
Greek, Turkish, Armenian and other Cypriot 
children being educated together, with their mixed 
staffs. The distinguishing feature of all these 
institutions is that the English language is the 
main medium of instruction. This fact is resented 
by the Greek Cypriot leaders, especially as the 
teacher-training colleges have replaced Greek 
teacher-training schools. It should be noted that 
most of these institutions are comparatively new, 
that considerable capital expenditure is earmarked 
for them and their encouragement appears to be 
an integral part of government policy, especially 
as a new and able Director of Education has just 
been appointed. It was no surprise to me to find 
that the English and American schools were 
popular. I noticed that the English school had 
450 applications for ninety-five vacancies; sixty 
Greek and thirty-five Turkish children were 
admitted by an examination, which includes 
Greek or Turkish language, mathematics and the 
history and geography of Cyprus, The tuition is 
£9 a year and £45 for the 180 boarders. It has a 
new English headmaster who now belongs to the 
Colonial Education Service and six English 
teachers on short-contract service. The school has 
extensive playing fields and performs an efficient 
job. Whether it is guilty of de-Hellenisation or 
(forgive the word) de-Turkisation, I could not tell, 
but the children were happy. 

The story of Cypriot secondary education is 
long and tortuous. The record of the colonial 
government has been confused with political 
issues, especially during the last twenty-five years. 
The Radcliffe report accepts the threefold divi- 
sion of schools, but it leaves open (it can hardly 
do otherwise) the main question, because the 
curriculum and control of secondary education, 
and teacher-training also, are in the long run 
Political issues. By a recent enactment in 1952 
the Cyprus Government created public-aided 
Secondary schools, with financial advantages to 
teachers, loans for new buildings and a maximum 
ceiling of £15 yearly for school fees. In general, 
the Turks accepted this offer and the Greeks 


refused. As Lord Radcliffe says: ‘Virtually no 
Greek Cypriot secondary school is in receipt of 
Government grant at present.’ 

I will deal with the Turkish secondary schools 


- first, because with them no problem of divided 


loyalty exists. Nobody objects to the pictures of 
Ataturk and Queen Elizabeth being displayed in 
the schools. Church and State are separated in 
Turkey, so no religious problem is involved. The 
serious question concerns finance and grant-in- 
aid. It is quite impossible for the Turkish com- 
munities to make the government scheme work. 
I visited one school, built by Alistair Macdonald 
under a slender budget, where the plaster was 
falling to pieces and the playground was a sand- 
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storm. These mundane matters can be put right, 
but the Turkish community feel they have been 
let down. Turkish enthusiasm for education has 
spread to Cyprus and quite rightly the Cyprus 
Government now offers four-year scholarships in 
Turkey for Turkish Cypriot students to train as 
secondary and technical school teachers. 

But things are very different with Greek Cypriot 
secondary schools. Perhaps their case can best be 
illustrated from the Pan-Cyprian Gymnasium in 
Nicosia, which I visited. It has 2,000 students, 
excellent buildings, laboratories and a first-class 
library. From early days it has had an intimate 
connection with the University of Athens and has 
recruited teachers from Greece. There are classical, 
science and commercial divisions. Long connected 
with the Ethnarchy, from which it receives some 
aid, the school devotes two hours a week to Scrip- 
ture, which includes study of the Bible, Church 
history and Christian ethics. The fees vary be- 
tween £22 and £38 a year. The students are taught 








The name of the month derives from Mars, the Roman god of war. __ 
The Saxons, more prosaically, called it Rough Month (Hreth Monath), which 
seems to indicate that the climate hasn’t changed as much as one might think. 


Because in March the hare sheds a few inhibitions, is it altogether fair to 
label him ‘mad’: Others welcome the spring with equal abandon, yet incur 
no similar slur. Even homo sapiens is not entirely blameless. Go down 
among the boat-race crowds at Putney ; drop in to your local Cup Tie ; or 
watch the man next door laying up for himself lumbago in the garden— 
what, one wonders, would the hare think of all these goings-on But let 
us not forget, as we mark the coming of Spring, that the season is notably 
one for planning, for looking ahead. And, if your own plans concern the 
future welfare of your dependants, the most profitable way for you to 
celebrate the Spring is to take counsel now with the... 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


Head Office: 6 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
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to love and to be loyal to their ‘Motherland, 
Greece, Pictures of the King and Queen of the 
Hellenes are displayed. Can a student have two 
Motherlands? It is here, if not earlier, that the 
conflict of loyalties becomes evident. 

I am fully aware that children enter the various 
schools by free choice of their parents, one of the 
‘freedoms’ carefully~ selected and provided for 
by the Council of Europe’s Human Rights Com- 
mission. I am also aware that both Greek and 
Turkish Cypriot students are given generous 
scholarships at British universities. But mendike 
Dr. Spyridakis, Head of the Pan-Cyprian Gym- 
nasium, believe that the object of the Cyprus 
Education Department since 1935 has been to 
play down, first through the elementary schools 
and then through the secondary schools and 
teacher-training colleges, the whole movement 
towards enosis. He says that by a variety of 
methods the Greek language as mother tongue, 
Greek history as national history, the Greek flag, 
national anthem and celebration of Greek 
anniversaries have been curtailed or publicly 
forbidden. Since 1935 Greek secondary schools 
have shown varying degrees of disaffection, cul- 
minating last year in open revolt. After several 
strikes and after two masters had been shot dead, 
the Academy at Larnaca has been closed down. 
Over a hundred Greece-trained secondary school 
masters have been returned to Greece and it will 
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C4) City and 
By JOHN 
ou may think from the casualty lists of 
buildings I report in this column, from the 
defeats which the Royal Fine Art Commission 
records in its latest Report, from the evidence of 
your own eyes in any-old town or village you 
visit, that barbarism, conerete, wires and munici- 
pal rockeries and Archdeacons were rising 
triumphant everywhere. But this is not so. 
Civilisation does sometimes score a victory. In 
the Isle of Wight, for instance, there will not be 
motor racing in western Wight. The BBC tele- 
vision mast will probably not be erected in the 
one remaining unspoiled prominent site on the 
island, and, incidentally, it transpires that tele- 
vision reception is better when the BBC and Com- 
mercial share the same mast. The tide is turning 
and people are beginning to resent the damage. 
The more people use their eyes in England, the 
more they are shocked by vandalism and shoddy 
building. I suppose the television is partly respon- 
sible for this change of heart, for it can and some- 
times does make people look at beautiful build- 
ings. But the greatest allies in the fight have been 
local newspapers. Here, even before the preserva- 
tion societies hear the news, the council reports, 
letters of protest and editorials are published. It 
would be well worth the while of some organi- 
sation which had the cash and staff to take in 
every local newspaper in the country and collect 
all impending vandalisms. Such a body could 
then get in touch with members of local 
preservation societies in the area and through 
their allied societies in London with county coun- 
cils and Whitehall. There is no doubt that most 
vandalism in England is due to apathy rather 


be difficult to replace their skill. No doubt much 
can be said on either side of this question, but 
the conflict is real. 

Here lies the tragedy. No educationalist dare 
accept the doctrine that schools can properly be 
used as agencies for political, much less subver- 
sive, movements, The Communists made such an 
attempt in Singapore and it was stamped out 
by force. In Cyprus force will be of no avail. 
The island is not big enough to contain two or 
even three national loyalties buttressed by two 
or even three separate education systems. In a 
vast country like Canada, it is possible to have 
two systems of education and a united loyalty to 
Canada. But even in Canada, or to be more 
precise in Montreal, a distinguished Scottish 
educational administrator was called in to pro- 
vide a solution for that less-tangled problem. 
I cannot imagine why the Colonial Office has 
not tackled the Cyprus education problem years 
ago, instead of leaving it on the doorstep of Field- 
Marshal Harding. A new and able Director of 
Education has been appointed, but I fail to see 
a place for him under the new Constitution. If 
Il were a Greek Cypriot I would accept the 
educational proposals of the Radcliffe Report and 
work by peaceful methods to transform the Greek 
Cypriot schools. If I were a Turkish Cypriot, I 
would do the same thing. Here at last is an end 
of Colonial rule in education. 


Suburban 


BETJEMAN 


than ill-will. A correspondent has sent me a copy 
of the Hereford Citizen and Bulletin which pub- 
lishes three views of Hereford city showing 
hideosities. One is a traffic island surrounded by 
parked bicycles leant against each other, another 
is half a traffic island which shows eight-different 
signs on concrete posts, and another a paper- 
strewn area among modern back walls called 
Union Walk. The pictures are accompanied by 
an appropriately angry article. Another corre- 
spondent sends me the local paper from Henley- 
on-Thames, with a letter of protest about pro- 
posed new street lighting, which is only too 
likely to be from concrete boa constrictors 
twenty-five feet high, with lunch baskets in their 
fangs. 
IRISH PEERS 

When I am very depressed, I like to think about 
Irish peers. I see them in my mind’s eye drinking 
whiskey in their castellated or Classic mansions 
at the end of weed-grown avenues and looking 
out at the rain sweeping over their grassy 
demesnes. To quote Frank O'Connor's superb 
translation of the Lament for Kilcash: 

My cross and my affliction! 
Your gates are taken away, 


Your avenue needs attention, 
Goats in the garden stray. 


All Irish peers beginning with ‘Clon’ are extinct. 
Some beginning with ‘Ash’ survive, and so do a 
few ‘Kil’s. The Kildare Street Club lacks now 
its Gothic hall and antlered Strangers’ Room, 
where if you were a peer you interviewed your 
agent. The Irish representative peers are reduced 
_to four, and there are twenty-three vacancies. 
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Yes, if I am depressed I can at least think that 
the lot of Irish peers is worse than mine. The 
Irish ascendancy, from which most of them and 
their land-owning Protestant relations Sprung, 
provided many of Ireland's rebels and England's 
generals and admirals, and adorned Irish litera. 
ture with its best poets, historians and novelists, 
In all this sadness I am glad to learn that the 
Irish Government has taken over, for 9 
Forestry School, one of my favourite Irish 
houses. This was Lord Wicklow’s, Shelton Abbey 
near Arklow, a. steepled, pinnacled, romantic 
piece of Georgian Gothic, designed by Sir 
Richard Morrison. There was a Prayer Hall at 
the entrance, amber and mauve with Georgian 
coloured glass, and a wing with a spire, known 
as the Nunnery, for unmarried daughters of the 
Earl. But what, I wonder, has happened to that 
branch house of Lord Wicklow’s family known 
as Castle Howard (less known, I fear, than the 
other Castle Howard), which crowned an 
eminence above the sweet vale of Avoca? 


Vesper for a Commandant 


By HUGO CHARTERIS 
Senegal 
: pink haze of fire spreads in the dark sky, 
to left and right in front. Now, suddenly, 
there is a patch behind. 

New explosions deafen and shake the ground; 
a figure is outlined, running, in the distance— 
with the speed of frantic intention. 

The haze becomes a glare, still without source, 
and the silhouettes of the beehive huts have the 
regularity of things turned out of one mould. 

Shouting starts again—but is drowned at once 
in a clattering rhythmic volley. 

The near fence which seemed to screen nothing 
but desertion suddenly coughs attentively. The 
next explosion is so close that an old reflex waits 
for the cry ‘Stretcher-bearers’—but instead there 
is another volley and then roars of laughter— 
for this is a wedding in Senegal. 

The bridegroom’s sisters are slowly taking the 

bride to her new bed—with a pause at each 
junction of paths for-song, clapping, dance and 
salute from home-made one-inch-bore guns. The 
single carbide lamp, slung high on a crook, is 
not enough, so grass has been lit all round the 
village perimeter. 
“ Somewhere the local ruler and sole resident 
European is sitting unshaved in a kimono, drink- 
ing iced beer, reading Paris Match after a hard 
day. Tonight he gave permission for ‘tamtam 
jusqu’a onze heures.’ 

Renewed laughter of women and _ inspired 
clapping, as instantly tutti as a section of demon- 
stration Vickers machine-guns, means a new 
dancer has pitted her feet against the hands of 
the chief drummer. 

Bowed slightly forward, she looks at them ob- 
jectively to see how they're doing. They are 
invisible with speed—but above the waist she is 
loose as a weed in a stream and her arms swing 
slowly. The drummer's face gleams with sweat 
and he comes closer, arches over her, brow- 
beating and straining, but her face reflects nothing 
but the calm of concentration. Excited laughter 
sounds above the syncopated clapping and a 
brilliant scarf arrives on her shoulder. 
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But at eleven the lonely, feverish hum dies 
suddenly down. The lights go out. Then the big 

n termites bundle their impossible bodies 
up the sides of the oil-lamps and in the distance 
the clapping drums and laughter go on like the 
noise of the sea after a running tap. Paris Match 
is put away. Le Monde was never unfolded. 

Said one young adjoint-administrateur: ‘Folles 
nuits d Afrique—don't you believe it. I'm a 
bachelor—and one isn’t a monk. All the women 
can be bought. But they're like planks. Partly 
because of excision.” 

Something, however, has not been excised and 
if the nights aren't folles, they are troublantes— 
full of remote gaiety that is nostalgic, like some- 
thing lost for good. 


Death in Venice 


By JENNY NICHOLSON 


which shrouded Venice. Charon gondoliers in 
black livery, black ribbons with no flutter in them 
hanging from their black. straw boaters, set the 
prows of the sad cortége for the cemetery. Each 
of the five gondolas trailed a black velvet train 
or garland of carnations in mourning glory upon 
the melancholy waters. And ‘Welcome to the 
funeral, Enzo Forcella, one of Italy’s most dis- 
tinguished political correspondents, wryly greeted 
a fellow journalist on the last day of the 23rd 
National Congress of the Italian Socialist Party. 
For many days the highest hopes of Nenni’s 
emerging with a healthy new Socialist Party had 
echoed in the lobby of the Hotel Luna, a limbo 
of armchairs, occasional tables and ashtrays too 
heavy to pocket, decorated in the early Pullman 
style. The lobby had been a whirling pool of 
Socialists—those who were for the break with the 
Communists and those who were pro-Communist 
—who as a sign of disapproval of the dashing 
way Nenni was making the break kept their 
overcoats on despite the fuggy heat of the lobby. 
And there was the occasional appearance of 
Messrs. Bevan, Morgan Phillips and Richard 
Crossman, who puzzled the Italians by their 
capacity to fill themselves like tanks with whisky 
and coffee, while they (because of their livers and 
also because they are abstemious by nature) were 
keeping going on mineral water and an occasional 
coffee. Although the Italians were never sure if 
the British delegation was sober, they always 
attributed to them an immense political acumen. 
The vortex in the Luna lobby was Nenni— 
sixty-six years old, looking younger, a big man 
with a balding head and owl-spectacles—who sat 
at a low round table playing Scopone with three 
cronies, Basso, Valori and Pertini. He seemed to 
have no other interest in the ,world than the 
brightly coloured cards with their feathers and 
clubs which he slapped down with vigorous 
gestures. When he concluded a game and walked 
away (to resume a session of the Congress across 
the calle, or to conduct the affairs of his party 
from his b:droom upstairs) journalists would dog 
him, ‘How is it going, Nenni?’ 
He would always reply: ‘I've won’—without 
looking back at his card-playing opponents. 
And, indeed, it looked as if he had. The 673 
delegates almost unanimously approved a politi- 
cal resolution sanctioning Nenni’s new policy of 


Brn gondolas threaded through the mist 
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1857 
“Grants to the Inmates upon Medical Certificates 
for Change of Air  £70.0.0” 


1957 

It would appear from the above that 100 years 
ago an annual holiday was the exception rather 
than the rule, and only on medical grounds. Nowa- 
days over £500 is paid out annually towards 
holiday expenses and it is money well spent. Even 
if it means only a change of environment, it ‘is 
right and necessary for old people to get away 
from home now and again, and the G.B.I. is glad 
to be able to help them. One “‘young” 97 year 
old takes the waters annually. She makes all her 
own arrangements, and packs her own bags! 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


(Uor the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 
$8 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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breaking with the Communists. But an hour after 
approving this resolution with clamorous ap- 
plause the delegates accorded him only one-third 
of the seats in the party’s new Central Com- 
mittee. The unanimity of consent for the new 
policy, practically unbroken through five days of 
debate, was suddenly shattered. Even if Nenni 
had felt like playing Scopone that evening, Basso, 
Valori and Pertini were too busy lobbying in the 
sober anterooms of Ca'Justinian, where the 
voting was taking place, to give him an innocent 
game. 

What had happened was that personal 
opponents in the party swelled the Communist- 
sponsored rumour that if he gained complete 
control Nenni intended to fire the party func- 
tionaries. Their salaries, which had been sub- 
sidised by the Communists, were now in danger; 
and they reacted blindly. A little group of them 
greeted Signora Nenni (a most distinguished 
woman—tall and proud) as she passed by. She 
rounded on them, weeping: ‘It is not what you 
have done to my husband—but the wanton de- 
struction of the party... .’ Even the gang of 
newsvendors crying the latest voting figures 
paused at her passionate tirade. 


} 















It took two days and a night at the Ca’Justinian 
to count the votes. At last Nenni went in a belted 
raincoat to sit at the voting table and hear his 
defeat read out in hard figures. A tangible de- 
pression engulfed all those who had come to 
Venice with such confident hopes, rippled out in 
ever-increasing circles all over Italy—the death 
blow to Socialist unification and the possibility 
that statesman Nenni was threatening to chuck 
his whole pack of cards upon the Venetian waters 
and retire to his villa at Formia. 

Nenni recalled to Venice all delegates who had 
left for Rome, and after white nights of discus- 
sion he was forced to a desperate compromise 
by confirming all the rebel bureaucrats in their 
jobs. His new policies, instead of blowing like a 
spring breeze through the whole of Italy— 
wafting his left wing into government power— 
are now filtering sluggishly through the party 
bureaucracy. One fancies one could hear the 
dulcet laughter of Mrs. Luce and of all the 
American journalists and diplomats who echoed 
her mistrust of Nenni, the gloating sounds of 
Saragat who, always suspicious of Nenni, wrote 
from the Vice-Premier’s chair: ‘This is what 
comes of being a political manipulator and not 
believing in political principles.’ 

‘O-hoi!—Premi!!’ (‘Left!’) hailed the gondoliers 
in warning as they turned the corner. And the 
funeral cortége disappeared into the mists towards 
the cemetery on the Fundamento Nuovo. 


Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


IKE many people who live in an old home, 

I have an inconvenient and _ ill-equipped 
kitchen; and in the near future something must 
be done about it. But what? A clinical Modern 
Times laboratory with sleek enamel, strip- 
lighting and shining dials? Or something to re- 
capture the pleasure of the kitchen I first 
remember, with scrubbed deal tables, a smell of 
baking bread, a creaking wicker chair with 
Peg’s Paper under the cushion, and a board to 
show which bell had rung in the house above? 

The modern kitchen has, of course, im- 
measurable benefits, even if it does look cold, 
forbidding and unattractive. The point is that 
work is so minimised you scarcely need spend 
any time there. Cookers have ovens that switch 
themselves on and off; clothes can be put in 
the washing machine and dishes in the automatic 
washer-up; and you can go out and forget them. 

Kitchen designers are about to launch their 
range of new equipment at the Daily Mail Ideal 
Home Exhibition. I have had a preview of some 
of these new designs, and it looks as if 1957 is 
to be a season of embellishments and minor im- 
provements, but not of outstanding ingenuity or 
invention. 

We are to see new versions of old hits rather 
than any startling new spectacles—though the 
latest Canadian and American electric cookers, 
which are on show at Harrods just now, are 
nearly as big and impressive as cinema organs, 
with their numerous time dials and coloured 
lights to indicate temperature changes. And, like 
a cinema organist emerging from the pit, the 
cooked joint is automatically slid from the oven 
and raised into your hands. These imported 
cookers, for which, I am told, there is a steady 
demand, cost approximately £170. They are 
much more ambitious than anything produced in 
this country so far. I gather, incidentally, that 
this transatlantic competition is acting as a 
stimulus to some of our own firms. When one 
considers that import duty is included in the 
price of these Canadian and American models, 
one realises how poorly some of our higher- 
priced cookers—both gas and electric—match up 
to them. 

I am glad to hear, however, that comment in 
the trade about one completely new piece of 
British equipment is that it is a long way ahead 
of anything now on the American market at 
comparable price. This is the new ‘Creda’ electric 
clothes drier. It works on a spin action and is 
about the same size as the small Hoover washing 
machine. Like the Hoover, it is mobile and can 
be stored away when not in use. It takes six 
pounds of wet clothes and dries them ready for 
ironing in four minutes. The price is £38. 

Among the smaller gadgets there is a new 
rubber tap attachment with a combined metal 
spray and vegetable scraper at the end which costs 
only 9s. 1ld. Those of you-who have found that 
rubber waste plugs, like wringer rollers, are apt 
to perish with the too-frequent use of detergents, 
will be pleased to hear of a new range of hollow 
plastic plugs now in the shops. They are guaran- 
teed impervious to the strongest washing powders. 
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The Japanese are in the market this year, with 
—among other things—a small inter-house tele. 
phone. It has two receiver units and works from 
standard torch batteries. The cost is £9 12s, 6d, 

A garbage disposal unit is an important part 
of the American kitchen today and two models 
are now on sale here. These high-speed water- 
powered machines grind all kitchen refuse, apart 
from tins and large bones, down to a residue as 
fine. as coffee grounds. This refuse is then 
washed away down the sink. They cost about 
£50. Unfortunately, they can only be fitted into 
metal sinks; and as most homes in Britain still 
have the old-fashioned earthenware sinks, these 
labour-saving and hygienic gadgets will take time 
to get into general use. I suppose this is another 
argument against my hankering after the old-style 
kitchen. 

Or perhaps the answer is a compromise. I 
shall try to plan a working bay for all the 
shining new equipment, but, at the same time, 
try to retain something of the comfort and 
warmth of the old kitchens. It should be a room 
where one should be happy to relax. And in spite 
of infra-red and pressure cookers, I still believe 
that the best food is usually slowly cooked. 


1957 
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Nor do the latest time-saving gadgets neces- 
sarily do the job as efficiently. I realised this 
when I visited the Greek Street hardware shop 
of Madame Cadec, who set up in business with 
her late husband, M. Louis Cadec, over forty 
years ago. In this packed little shop you will 
see scarcely a glint of chromium, plastic or white 
enamel. Instead, there are burnished copper pans 
and coffee pots from France, mahogany salad 
bowls like newly peeled conkers, and the blue- 
steel chefs’ knives, of the stainable variety, from 
St. Etienne. The Cadecs started in business as 
suppliers to the catering trade, but today this 
crowded shop, merry with French talk and 
laughter, is a rendezvous of amateur cooks, who 
have found the simple French kitchenware has 
no equal. 

Madame Cadec travels to France herself to 
buy the bulk of her stock. Most of its comes 
from French provincial cities: ‘The Paris firms 
no longer have the country craftsmen,’ she says. 
Recently, however, she has found workmen here 
who will make beautiful elm and mahogany 
salad bowls selling at prices from £2. Copper 
pans are also being made by local firms to 
Madame'’s specifications. 

One of her best-selling lines is the French 
mandolin, that simple, plane-like tool against 
which you can shred vegetables so efficiently. A 
turn of a screw converts the cutting edge to make 
those delightful matchstick chips. The price is 
about 18s. 6d.; and ‘never wash the mandolin’ is 
Madame'’s advice. 





Briggs Intelligence 


_ Littte hope of Briggs settlement. 
Observer, February 24. 
Hope to avert Briggs strike. 
Sunday Times, February 24. 
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THE HO AND ‘LOLITA’ 
Sir—In spite of Mr. John Gordon's public confes- 
sion to having smuggled pornographic books on occa- 
sion into this country, the John Gordon Society at its 
first meeting decided that it could still bear the name 
of its hero. We must be prepared for the vagaries 
of genius. Now Mr, Butler—the best Home Secretary 
we have got—has come to the support of Mr. Gordon 
in his condemnation of Lolita, the distinguished novel 
by Professor Vladimir Nabokov of Cornell Univer- 
sity. The Home Office seem to have brought pressure 
to bear on the French authorities and induced them 
to suppress the series in which Lolita happens to ap- 
pear from publication in English in France. Perhaps 
this was part of the price exacted for our support over 
Suez? As President of the John Gordon Society I feel 
the Society should follow loyally in Mr. Gordon's 
footsteps, and at the next meeting of the Society I 
shall have pleasure in proposing that Mr. Butler be 
elected an Honorary Vice-President. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion we may have about his action, we 
¢annot but admire his temerity in extending the con- 
trol exercised by his Ministry across the Channel. In 
the days when Baudelaire’s poems were condemned 
by a French ‘court there was no British Home Secre- 
tary with the courage to work behind the scenes in 
defence of our tourists’ morality, The Society looks 
forward to the day when the Minister of the Interior 
in Paris will reciprocate Mr. Butler’s activities and 
arrange the suppression in London of any French 
books liable to excite the passions of Monsieur 
Dupont or Monsieur Jean Gordon on holiday. The 
Society might. do a very useful work in compiling 
such a list and keeping an eye. on that danger spot 
for Parisians, Messrs. Hachette’s bookshop in 
Regent Street.—Yours faithfully, 
GRAHAM GREENE 

President, The John Gordon Society 

C.6 Albany, W1 


ALANBROOKE AND CHURCHILL 

Sir—Lord Templewood’s review in your paper of 
Arthur Bryant’s book The Turn of the Tide contains 
by implication some inaccuracies. For example, it 
gives the impression that General Alan Brooke, as he 
then was, became CIGS in the summer of 1940, after 
the evacuation of the British forces from France, In 
fact, the late Field-Marshal John Dill succeeded 
General Ironside as CIGS on the lIatter’s appoint- 
ment as Commander-in-Chief Home Forces and very 


shortly afterwards Brooke replaced Ironside in that 
command, 
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That Brooke laid the foundations of the reorgani- 
sation and modern training of the Army at home— 
a task in which he was admirably succeeded by 
General Paget—before iie became CIGS is a matter 
of historical importance. 

Lord Templewood evidently regards entries in the 


‘earlier chapters of the book as confirmation of his 


own conviction that the Government, of which he 
was an important member, has been proved right in 
the prewar policy of appeasement designed to delay 
the outbreak of war and to win time for the better 
preparation of British military effort, That may be 
so—but it ignores the possibility that Germany may 
not have been as well prepared in 1937-38 as in Sep- 
tember, 1939, and that a ‘tougher’ attitude might 
have dissuaded Hitler from his gamble.—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. A. M. BOND 
17 Chelsea Lodge, Tite Street, Chelsea, SW3 


CYPRUS 
Sir,—You say‘. . . 
but to negotiate with Archbishop Makarios. .. . 

So long as the Archbishop neglects. his pious duty 
and declines to denounce the murderers and other 
evildoers among his compatriots, he shows h's unfit- 
ness to make any contribution towards the pacifica- 
tion of the island. 

You also state that *. . . the British Government 

. will remain in contempt at the bar of world 
opinion.’ Can this assertion be corroborated?—Y ours 
faithfully, 


there is no practicable alternative 


L. E. S. LEESE 
24 Rollscourt Avenue, SE24 
* 
Sir,—At last a responsible British journal has dis- 
covered the truth about Cyprus. I don’t know 
whether it has been that most newspapermen have 
gathered their news at hotel bars or the twistings 
of censorship, but reports in the British papers on 
Cyprus have seemed to me to be singularly ill-in- 
formed. 

I spent some three weeks hitch-hiking around 
Greece in July last year and not only met the Greek 
man-in-the-street but active members of Eoka also, 
and spent many hours arguing with them. It was 
forcibly pointed out that ‘terrorism’ did not begin 
until the British Government categorically stated that 
it contemplated no constitutional change in the fore- 
seeable future. Comparing that with the Government 
position today is a measure of the success of Eoka. 

And then there was the truce fiasco. I remember 
reading an article by The Times Correspondent in 
Cyprus saying that as Eoka was beaten anyway, Sir 
John Harding’s terms were generous enough. (It 
will be remembered that at that time the number of 
Eoka attacks had greatly decreased.) My Greek com- 
panions were surprised and angry when I told them 
this, They believed the truce. was a genuine attempt 
to stop the violence and bloodshed which, God 
knows, they dislike as much as we do, and begin 
negotiations, They laughed at the idea that they were 
beaten, pointing out that at that time of year the 
nights were too short and the weather too hot for 
sustained guerrilla activity. They all said that when 
the nights grew longer Eoka would be as strong as 
ever, and of course they have been proved completely 
correct. Perhaps these elementary factors were not so 
obvious from an air-conditioned hotel bar. 

I suppose the Government will learn eventually 
that nationalism thrives on repression.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

MICHAEL STEWART-SMITH 
Fitzwilliam House, Cambridge 


SMALL-FARM EFFICIENCY 


Sir,—If Pharos, writing last week on the trouble—as 
he sees it—with British small farms vis-a-vis Den- 
mark, cares to give some weight to the politico-econo- 
mic history and circumstances of the two countries I 
think his criticism of the British small ‘farmer might 
at least be ameliorated, 


1. The Danish economy is dependent to a very 

* Jarge extent on its farm produce export trade, The 

country, i.e., its Government, has therefore—as 

long as need be remembered—been both progres- 

sive and consistent in encouraging the home agri- 
cultural industry. 
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2. The United Kingdom economy is based on a 
preponderance of export earnings from industry. 

There has been—again for as long as need be re- 

membered and excepting periods of war—not 

merely an absence of progressive policy but a 

fearsome neglect of home agriculture which twice 

in a lifetime brought it to the lowest ebb of depres- 
sion. 

Many of the farmers whom Pharos criticises not be- 
cause.they are small per se, but because they are 
unbusinesslike, have ‘lived’ and struggled through 
these times. 

All of us who have been privileged to see Den- 
mark’s farms recognise the efficiency: of their system 
and the sometimes phenomenal output they achieve 
from a small acreage. But it is not all to be explained 
away by disparaging comparisons between the Danish 
and English philosophy, business acumen or even 
technical know-how, 7 

Great Britain’s present monetary. difficulties make 
it necessary to limit the import of feedingstuffs to 
enable more foreign exchange to be spent on the im- 
port of raw material for industry. Because some of 
our small farms simply cannot’ grow more of their 
own feed, and are expensive users of imports, this 
type of small farm is unlikely ever,to be an economic 
unit. The circumstances have little, or nothing, to do 
with comparisons of Danish efficiency in different 
geographical and other conditions. 

There are, however, many small British farms 
capable of more efficient production. Only now, 
under the Government's new long-term policy for 
agriculture, have they the promise of a consistent 
policy for product:on, backed by an adequate,capital 
investment programme, which has quite rightly and 
for so long been enjoyed by our Danish friends.— 
Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY ELEY 
Assistant Editor 
The Farmers Weekly, EC4 


CRI DE CCEUR 

Sir,—Both my husband and I are writers. Can anyone 
suggest why our jobs strike friends. as_ being 
screamingly funny? ‘Written any good’ books lately? 
Ho, ho ho!’ they ask him, The answer is yes (he 
has), but he is too modest to make it. 

The usual quip to me (I write, for women’s 
magazines) is, ‘Done any more of ‘your trashy little 
bits? He, he, he!’ My stock answer to this is,.“Well 
—lI'm still eating!’ The acid in my voice, I know, 
surprises them. 

I suppose nothing is work if you do.it at home. Even 
if you are careful to refer to the rabbit hatch where 
you tap away as your ‘office.’ If we're going to be 
sensitive about it I suppose we should each rent a 
room elsewhere and set off at hiné sharp, bearing 
briefcases. otte 

As far as I can. gather :musicians. and artists 
(perhaps comparable?) aren't. gonsidered roaring 
jokes. Also, now I come to think of it, I don’t stagger 
up to a bricklayer and, amidst my guffaws, ask :f 
he has laid any good bricks lately. Neither do I lean 
my shaking torso on the grocer’s: counter while 
manage to get out, ‘Are you stil] selling your trashy 
butter?’ ' 

Please, what’s the answer?—Yours faithfully, 

; GRETA LAMB 
Shipyard Cottage, Island Wall, Whitstable. 


MENTAL HEALTHMANSHIP 

Sir,—My attention has recently been drawn to the 
article ‘Mental Healthmanship’ in your issue of 
January 18, and, as I am the ‘Mr, S.’ quoted therein, 
may I clarify one or two misapprehensions, obviously 
made in good faith. 

Firstly, as no one likes the epithet ‘eccentric,’ im- 
plying as it does a lack of balance, its ascription to 
me calls for repudiation. During a period of domestic 
discord (that culminated. through the intervention 
of an official in my unjust incarceration in a State 
hospital) I took precautions, where I was living at 
that time, to protect my belongifgs from malicious 
damage, and such measures were unfortunately and 
mistakenly construed as symptoms of eccentricity 
rather than of prudence: hence the fallacy. 

Secondly, I was said to have a grievance. There 
was certainly no point in my maintaining a grievance 
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against one with an innate disposition for irrational 
conduct, and I should like to make it perfectly clear 
that, prior ‘to my wrongful detention with its un- 
doubted punitive aspect, no bee, at any time, buzzed 
in my bonnet, 

Thirdly, there is the implication of my being ‘an 
elderly and penurious relative.’ Admittedly, I do not 
pay supertax. Nor am I, on the other hand, notably 
indigent. As a matter of sober fact, never in my 
life have I had any recourse whatsoever to the bene- 
fits of the Welfare State; though, of course, I regu- 
larly pay my contributions. As for my being elderly, 
if that is intended to mean about to cross the thres- 
hold of senility, then that, too, is apt to be misleading. 
because it will be many years before I qualify, under 
the Anno Domini clause, for the old-age pension. 

While on this puzzling subject of ‘Mental Health- 
manship’ I wonder whether you could enlighten me 
on what appears to me, as a layman, a paradoxical 
situation, Why do we have Mental Health Officers 
and not Physical Health Officers or, indeed, Spiritual 

ealth Officers? Is not prevention better than cure? 

I should like, in conclusion, to mention how grate- 
ful I am to the influential champions, zealous of 
personal liberty, who have ventilated my extfemely 
disturbing experience. They have given fredly of 
their valuable time. I still live in hopes that the 
iniquitous order for my detention, in the full enjoy- 
ment of physical and mental fitness, may yet be 
annulled as a grave error.—Yours faithfully, 

‘MR. S.’ 


LESLIE STEPHEN'S ESSAYS 


Sir,—In his review of Men, Books and Mountains, 
essays by Leslie Stephen, Mr. John Bayley~seems 
rather disappointed that the volume does not con- 
tain Stephen’s ‘best work,’ though he concedes that 
‘it is a good representative batch.’ By ‘best’ 1 assume 
that he is thinking of the essays from which he 
quotes and upon which he bases most of his réview. 
Had he read my introduction, he might have dis- 
covered why (with one exception) these are missing: 
the volume consists entirely of essays that have 
never been available in book form. Moreover, most 
of them were selected, not because they are “‘repre- 
sentative,” but because they illustrate characteristics 
of Stephen’s work that have usually been overlooked. 
I regret that your readers have been given so 
misleading a description of the book.—Yours faith- 
fully, 
S. 0. A 
Department of English, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


ULLMAN 


[John Bayley writes: ‘I apologise to Mr. Ullman 
if I appeared to overlook the critical method of his 
selection. A selection of Stephen's essays seemed to 
me to call for some general remarks on Stephen, 
which were what I had in mind to give.’—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


CHRISTIANITY AND RACE 


Sir.—Many will be grateful to Hugh Montefiore 
for his article on the above subject, and especially 
for his summarising of Christian teaching on the 
race question. His indictment of the sincerely held 
conviction of members of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, that because God has made them so, and 
through no particular merits of their own, they are 
superior to the blacks, will no doubt commend itself 
to many Christians in other branches of the 
Christian Church. The ‘Baaskap’ mentality, when it 
finds its way into a Church, deservedly demands 
criticism and censure. 

At least two other considerations should, however, 
be allowed to temper our criticism. One is, and it 
should be axiomatic for Christians, that we cannot 
speak profitably to others about their sins unless 
we show ourselves capable of appreciating their 
virtues, It is not necessary to condone another’s sin 
in order to do this. 

Secondly, when reading Fr. Huddleston’s book 
Nought For Your Comfort, there were times when 
he was criticising this admittedly un-Christian 
‘superior’ attitude of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
when I had to pinch myself and say, no, he is not 
writing about the attitude of some Anglicans to 
members of the Free Churches in this country. 


Possibly thirty years in the ministry of one of these 
Free Churches, spent in towns and cities in the north, 
south, east and west of England, and as a chaplain 
in the Forces, may have soured me! I could never 
indict a whole Church. I number some of my best 
friends as being in the Anglican Church, and I 
passionately desire the union as well as the unity 
of the Christian Churches. This same ‘Baaskap’ atti- 
tude has, however, frequently made itself manifest. 
It marred the Coronation ceremony for many Free 
Churchmen. On the local level it is tacitly under- 
stood that the vicar should ‘preside,’ and the Free 
Churchman.may, to preserve a ‘balance,’ be asked 
to read the Lesson. I love most of what I find in 
the Anglican Church, but this attitude of some 
Anglicans to other denominations does call for a 
more enlightened relationship. If Anglicans, or 
Roman Catholics for that matter, are ‘superior’ to 
Free Churchmen, they as Christians would never 
know it, and least of all would they attempt to 
impose this false distinction upon others. The story 
of the young Joseph and his dream of his brethren’s 
sheaves doing obeisance to his sheaf is naturally and 
psycologically explicable, but it is not Christian, 
and should not be emulated by any branch of the 
Christian Church.—Y ours faithfully, 


C. RAYMOND SCOTT 
Mount Pleasant Methodist Church, Exeter 


TAPER AND THE WELSH 

Sir,—Your Westminster Commentary in your issue 
of February 15 contains slighting references to the 
Debate on Welsh Affairs. Your commentator said 
this debate was especially tiresome because ‘there 
seemed to be a conspiracy on both sides of the 
House, and on both front benches, to pretend that 
the problems of Wales are in some way different 
from, and even more important than, the problems 
of any other area of the British Isles. . . .” 

No Welsh Member would claim that Welsh prob- 
lems are more important than those of England or 
Scotland, and it is true that many problems are 
common to all three countries. Most Welsh Members 
regard the present arrangement for the discussion of 
Welsh Affairs as unsatisfactory. This is because only 
one day is allocated in the Parliamentary year for 
debating the whole range of subjects covered in the 
Government's Annual White Paper on Wales. 

Wales is a nation, and successive Governments 
have given due recognition of this, and if your com- 
mentator is unaware that there are distinct Welsh 
problems, then his competence to comment upon 
political affairs must be in serious doubt. 

Your commentator’s ignorance and lack of perci- 
pience are to be deplored. This is the kind of mental- 
ity which does nothing but fan Nationalist fever in 
Wales and elsewhere. 

Those who read the Official Report of the Welsh 
Debate on February 11 and your commentator’s 
articles side by side will soon conclude who is the 
chauvinist.—Yours faithfully, 

CLEDWYN HUGHES 
House of Commons, SW] 


SWINDON AND BOCCACCIO 


Sir,—Are the unfortunate magistrates of Swindon 
never to be allowed to forget their banning of 
Boccaccio? Pharos had a side-swipe at them last 
week, and I would like to ask him what he thinks the 
magistrates should have done. 

They did not prowl round the Latin quarter of 
Swindon looking for books to destroy. If I remember 
the case rightly, the police seized a quantity of cheap 
and gaudy pornographic trash. They also seized 
copies of the Decameron which were offered for sale 
by the same bookseller, obviously for the same rea- 
son as the trash was offered for sale. The magistrates 
were not asked to say whether or not the Decameron 
was a work of high quality but whether or not it 
was pornographic. Would Pharos deny that the 
Decameron it parts is pornographic by the standards 
normally applied to erotic trash? If he does not deny 
it, then, I repeat, what does he think the magistrates 
should have done? I know of nothing in the law 
which says that pornography is legitimate so long 
as it is well written. I am no enthusiast for banning 
anything, but as the law stands, it seems to me that 
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Swindon magistrates merely did their duty. 
ours faithfully, 


COLM BROGAN 


17 Monkhams Avenue, Woodford Green, Essex 


_ {Pharos writes : “The answer to the first question ig 
wes, so the second does not arise.’—Editor, Spectator] 
> 


HEN AND PEN 

Sir,—Misled originally by his use of the word ‘te 
stricting’ and still in some doubt about it, I now 
begin to see what besides the PEN Mr. Kingsley Amis 
was trying to get at. If he is implying that any but a 
quite tiny, negligible number of writers spend, or 
have leisure, opportunity or temptation to spend,-‘tog 
much time with other writers,’ then I think your 
readers should be told they will be mistaken in sup- 
posing that he knows what he is talking about. 
Authors are naturally gregarious. Even that good 
old ‘hard core’ (fruit-trade or coal-trade term?) can- 
pot be composed entirely of curmudgeonly hermits, 
“This is not to deny that, as they always have done, 
idle natterers abound, but they are, as they always 
have been, expendable, Anxiety on their behalf is 
misplaced. 

As for the PEN: with branches in at least 40 differ. 
ent countries, with André Chamson as its president, 
and with its 29th annual congress taking place this 
year in Japan, it is accurately referred to as an Inter- 
national Association of Writers. The ‘PEN Club’ is 
a misnomer, at any rate in this country, Its English 
headquarters (presided ovet by C. V. Wedgwood) 
can offer no club amenities—not even a bar: which 
is regrettable, because I should have liked to be able 
to ask Mr. Amis, when he next comes to town, to be 
good enough to join me in a drink there and tell me 
more about what he believes to be going on in central 
London. Perhaps, Sir, you could persuade him ta 
write a piece on the subject. He has excited the curio- 
sity of so many of us.— Yours faithfully, 

DANIEL GEORGE 
18 East Heath Road, Hampstead, NW3 


GOVERNMENT BY OLD ETONIANS 
S$ir,—May I please comment on the letter of Messrs, 
Hartland and Harvey which appeared in the Specta- 
tor last week? These gentlemen suggest that my pride 
was deeply hurt on receiving abusive letters written 
on toilet paper. Not so. I was merely disgusted as 
Sny normal person would be. Messrs. Hartland and 
Harvey assert that there are times when such disgust- 
ing abuse ‘deserves the profoundest sympathy.’ Well, 
1] suppose this is all a matter of opinion, and they are 
entitled to the opinion they hold. Personally I believe 
that there is a limit beyond which no gentleman 
would go in attacking an adversary. However, it 
might interest Messrs. Hartland and Harvey to know 
that the writers of those offending letters apologised 
immediately after publication of my last letter. 

Messrs. Hartland and Harvey grandly say: ‘We do 
not intend to reply to the provocative argument set 
out in Mr. Wood's earlier letter. . . . No, we will 
not waste time in argument.’ But are not abuse and 
bluster poor substitutes for logical argument? 
Messrs. Hartland and Harvey may not agree. They 
trust that I may learn from this experience to write 
letters more balanced, more moderate, more courte- 
ous! 

Messrs. Hartland and Harvey are delighted (so 
they say) at my modest achievements as a painter, 
an author and a poet. It is most kind of them to ex- 
press their delight. It leaves me wondering what suc- 
cess they might have had in similar fields. They assure 
me that any poems of mine would be read with great 
interest at Marlborough. I can promise them that 
they will have the opportunity to read some of my 
verses in the near future.—Yours faithfully, 

R. W. 
37 Cranbourne Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees 


woop 


HOLD TIGHTLY 
S1r,—When I was recently on a bus in the Park Lane 
area a most elegant woman was about to alight when 
the conductor exclaimed ‘’Old tight lady.’ She, to 
his amazement, turned and directly facing him said, 
‘I am a lady, but I am neither old nor tight!’—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOY WILLCOK 
47 Stamford Court, W6 
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bs Money ts our Business 


ure The finance of the textile industry, from the mill 

that to the showroom, is a very substantial part of our business, 
and it is proper that money should be in the forefront of the picture. 
We take pride in our share in this, and indeed in every other 

kind of industrial enterprise, but our part is primarily a financial 


one; for after all, money is our business. 


Barclays. Bank Limited 
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Contemporary Arts 


Past Imperfect 


The Master of Santiago. By 
Henry de Montherlant. 
(Lyric, Hammersmith.)— 
Justice Fielding. By Roy 
Walker. (Guildford 
Theatre.)\—King (dipus. 
Translated by C. A. Try- 
panis. (Oxford Poetry 
Society.)—The Duchess of 
Mafii. By John Webster. 
(Theatre Royal, Stratford, 
E15.) 

To find that plays written about the past are 

nearly always inferior to those written in it is 

infuriating, but I suppose it is not very surprising. 

Historically minded playwrights wanting to make 

an impact on a modern audience seem to get 

forced into line with either moral-mongers or 

Merrie Englanders; and with fatal results. The 

moral-monger, relying on the reputable fallacy 

that history repeats itself, presents the problems 
of his own time in terms of another. Unfortu- 
nately, it is ten to one that ‘now’ differs radically 
from ‘then’ at the crucial point, and if it does 
not, why not write a play about ‘now’? You will 
save your management the expense of hiring 
Greek chitons or what have you, while the cast’s 
own espresso-coffee-stained pullovers will incite 
you to be realistic and will have twice as much 
effect on the audience. More commonly, especi- 
ally if he has an eye on his pocket, the author 
will find himself in the other camp. ‘Let us,’ he 
says, ‘evoke atmosphere. Let us conjure up for 
you the simplicity /squalor of Medizval England, 
the mirth/ melancholy of Elizabethan London, the 
loves/lechery of the Restoration cdurt. If for a 
brief moment you have been transported to those 
far-off times by my magic my task is done; I can 
die happy and I don’t care a groat/guinea for the 
moral.’ There’s no denying, either, that it can be 
done after a fashion. Many a Hollywood director 
has died happy (and affluent) in the knowledge 
that he has conjured up just these things and many 
more besides—the splendour/savagery of Baby- 
lon, the beauty/blood of the Incas, etc. etc. What 
he does not realise, or doesn‘t care if he does, is 
that his papier-mdché temples are thronged in the 
minds of his audience (and against all historical 
probability) with ‘little people just like you and 
me,’ worrying about their corns and the payments 
on the telly. Neither he nor the playwright can 
produce within the small confines of a film or play 
more than a cardboard travesty of any other age; 
and unless he is a genius it is futile to try; if, on 
the other hand, he is concerned to shed light on 
his own, why can’t he state his moral in modern 
terms instead of tarting it up in fancy dress? 
Take the case of M. de Montherlant’s play dis- 
§{nterred at the Lyric, Hammersmith. The Master 
of Santiago is a man of stratospheric moral prin- 
ciple living at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—an age of plunging worldliness. He is the 
head of a dwindling Order of Spanish chivalry 
whose members, now that the Moors have been 

‘expelled, prefer to line their pockets in the New 

World rather than carry the war into their souls. 

The Master himself has only been prevented from 

entering a monastery by his duty to the Order and 

the necessity of bringing up his daughter, and in 
the course of the play solves this dilemma by 
leaving the first to its fate, and taking the second 





into the monastery with him after she has given 
up for him her only hope of marriage. This un- 
compromising and, to my mind, repulsive ‘saint’ 
is played with immense control by Donald Wolfit. 
Gone is the thunder, the catch in the voice, the 
slightly quivering hand, the dying fall, but the 
result, theatrically speaking, is enormously effec- 
tive. Well acted, well staged, well produced (by 
Mr. Wolfit), it is still totally unsatisfactory, be- 
cause M. de Montherlant is wasting his time and 
ours. Is this an effort to portray the Spain of El 
Greco and Saint Theresa or has it something to 
say about the decadence and worldliness of the 
twentieth century? If it is the first it does not get 
within a thousand miles of it—an hour’s reading 
of St. John of the Cross is worth a hundred 
Masters if you want to know about Spanish 
mysticism. If it is the second it quite fails to make 
its point for the obvious reason that the parallel 
breaks down catastrophically at all but the most 
superficial levels. 

I do not want to overlabour this point, but since 
it applies conveniently to Roy Walker’s play at 
Guildford, I had better go into it a little more. 
Henry Fielding, the novelist, was also a Justice 
of the Peace and soon before he left England 
for the last time, though he was dying, he became 
involved with one of the most notorious causes 
célébres of the eighteenth century—the case of 
Elizabeth Canning, a poor maidservant who 
claimed to have been kidnapped and locked up 
in a bawdy house by some gipsies. It transpired 
after the conviction of the gipsies that some of 
the witnesses had been suborned, and Elizabeth 
Canning was tried, sentenced and deported for 
wilful and malicious perjury. Fielding’s conten- 
tion, which he upheld in a virulent pamphlet on 
the subject, was that the’girl was telling the truth, 
and Mr. Walker follows suit. Edward Burnham 
produces his. version very lucidly and makes a 
good job of Fielding, playing him, as the author 
intended, as a brave, sick man fighting for justice 
whatever the consequences to himself (or, for that 
matter, to the girl); his supporters are as compe- 
tent as one could wish. This makes in many 
ways a far more rewarding evening than M. de 
Montherlant’s rehashed religiosity; it is light- 
weight, being half detective story in fancy dress, 
half Merrie England, but Mr. Walker, by keeping 
close to Fielding’s tract, produces moments of the 
authentic eighteenth century which no amount of 
painstaking reconstruction could fave achieved; 
these moments, when one gets the impression that 
Fielding had written the play himself, are what 
excite—when it ceases to be about the past and 
becames a part of it. 

With Gdipus we don’t need to bother about 
authenticity; which is just as well, since its fate 
is now in the hands of translators who must per- 
force do their best to make it less ‘of its time’ 
in order to make it comprehensible to modern 
audiences. Still, the best translators will keep as 
much of the Greek flavour as possible, and this 
Professor Trypanis is uniquely qualified to do. 
His version is lucid, perhaps, in places, almost to 
the point of transparency, but it is eminently 
actable and producible—as his production and 
cast have shown us. 

As for The Duchess of Malfi, she is literally 
a.voice from the tomb, an Elizabethan, Grand 
Guignol corpse of the most blistering improba- 
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bility and yet unmistakable veracity. One goes 
armoured with foreknowledge and a mind which 
has ‘supped full of horrors,’ prepared to laugh 
rather than to weep at such outmoded Stuff as 
hanged waxworks figures, dancing madmen and 
dummy dead hands. But no; jit turns out that this 
kind of cosy family business has far more frisson 
than Things from outer space or even atomic mud 
Theatre Workshop makes an.admirable shot at it 
playing the piece straight from the dagger arm, 
Avis Bunnage is not quite young enough for the 
Duchess, but she wrings the withers all right. The 
Stratford Theatre is the ideal spot to stage this 
tragedy—a cheerful and wholly satisfying air of 
slow decay hangs above the place. The seats are 
far more comfortable than tombstones, but they 
sometimes have the same chill about.them. 

DAVID WATT 


Sabbath Qu‘et 


WE'VE now reached the point 
where’ television is allowed to 
sing for our supper on six days 
of the week, but not on the 
Sabbath. Every Sunday the audi- 
ence is compelled to take a good 
long breather before facing up to a weekly pro- 
gramme on religion which rival channels offer. 

I am wondering just why it should be necessary 
to dam up this half-hour with an unnecessary and 
undesirable halo. It’s unnecessary because, apart 
from being good evangelism, the great majority 
of religious*programmes are adult, lively viewing 
material. It's undesirable because no legal clamp 
or content works well in the communications 
business. 

At first sight this weekly mixture of bell, book 
and telebox is the very opposite of a natural 
break. To those who think of. TV as a gadget- 
ridden, underbred medium, the idea of brotherly 
love on the home screen miay, seem odd if not 
odious. But having seen religious programmes in 
which Father Huddlestoti, the Prioress of Whitby, 
Monica Dickens and the Rev. David Sheppard 
took part, I would think that this mixture has 
made a surprising progress. 

On Sunday night the BBC devoted its half-hour 
to a sensible and informative account of the Scout 
movement. It happened to be the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of ‘B.-P.’ There was a patrol 
of Scouts into the studio who mimed the com- 
ments which three interviews with civic leaders 
brought out, so that viewers could see as well as 
being told how the Scout’s promise was given 
among other rituals and practices which the move- 
ment fosters. For two-thirds of its running time 
the programme failed to touch on religion. Only 
at the end terms such as ‘duty to God’ slipped in. 
One's attention was held because the programme 
told a simple story, which plainly h#i a construc- 
tive theme, and reinforced it with sincerity. With 
the sound switched off, the programme would 
scorcely have differed from a thousand and one 
interviews shows staged with three cameras and a 
bit of local colour. 

This is quite a step from the way things used to 
be done at the BBC. For many years the tradition 
of ‘Lift Up Your Hearts’ and similar programmes 
was squeezed into the cathode ray tube, and 
treated like an Absolute in aspic. : 

Preachers used tricks of speech and rhetoric 
which might have been effective in church; they 
failed to see that it was now a matter of addressing 
two or three people in a room. ITV, less respectful 
of tradition, allowed personalities and producers 
to do anything in the studio that would reach the 
young or the old, the righteous and the indifferent. 

Last week, for instance, the Rev. George 
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MacLeod began his talk saying : ‘I believe that the 
central word of religion ts not perhaps the one you 
think: I would say the central word of religion is 
pread.’ He then discussed bread with visual aids 
gs diverse as a film of a communion service, a 
rotating globe, a newsreel of bread queues in the 
Thirties and Dali's Christ of St. John of the Cross. 

On both channels, religious programmes have 
been called vulgar, tasteless and corrupting when 
they used devices such as the quiz panel, news 
bulletins or theatrical settings. They have seldom 
been called dull. The Bishop of Coventry, for in- 
stance, believes that ‘television has a tremendous 
contribution to offer—it is certainly an attempt to 
bring religion into touch with modern life.’ 

It does so by inviting the Churches to determine 
the broad approach and letting broadcasters cap- 
ture the interest of their audience as imaginatively 
as they know how. 

ERIC GOLDSCHMIDT 


Midsummer Marriage 


For the Michael 
¥ Tippett’s opera The Midsum- 

mi mer Marriage appears to have 
YR lost the struggle to stay’ alive. 
Having done its duty by reviv- 
ing it for only three perfor- 
mances (and the middle one 
even of those was cancelled), 
\ © % Covent Garden could ‘almost 

* ew be heard heaving a sigh of 
relief that that was now all over and: done with, 
and could be forgotten for good. Few: people 
can be found, even among those most sympathetic 
to the work, who hold out much hope for its 
future. Most of those who have seen it like the 
music and acknowledge its beauty, originality and 
even, at its best, dramatic effectiveness, but feel 
that it is incurably crippled by the obscurity and 
confusion of the libretto. These faults certainly 
exist in it, and to encounter it afresh now was 
almost as disconcerting in the beginning as at 
the original dress rehearsal two years ago. But 
within five minutes it was possible, for anybody 
who saw it a few times then, to resume where he 
had left off, and to accept the libretto, or rather 
the action, at face value, leaving the ‘deeper 
meaning’ to look after itself. Accepted on these 
terms the sequence of incidents has a sufficient 
dramatic logic and force to arouse interest, and 
as it grows more familiar so does it grow more 
absorbing and more real. Suddenly, beneath the 
Wagnerian veils in which Tippett has enveloped 
it, the similarity of the play to that of The Magic 
Flute becomes clearer again. Almost every 
character and incident in The Midsummer Mar- 
riage is identifiable with some part of Mozart's 
opera. An explanation of Tippett’s very hidden 
meaning could even be arrived at by applying to 
his incidents the same interpretation as is put on 
their equivalents in Mozart—if anybody bothered 
about such things now, which of course nobody 
does. We simply accept The Magic Flute as an 
extravagant fantasy set to sublime music. Where 
the analogy may help more is by making us 
cautious in our abandonment of The Midsummer 
Marriage. Of all Mozart's great operas (except 
perhaps Cosi fan tutte, if that is admitted among 
the great ones), The Magic Flute is the one most 
of us are slowest in growing to love. Only when 
we know intimately every detail of the action and 
dialogue, and not only accept but expect it, with- 
Out question or criticism, as inevitable and right, 
do we begin to attend properly to the music. And 
then suddenly it becomes our favourite Mozart 
Opera. This process takes at least half-a dozen per- 


present 





formances, perhaps even a dozen. The Midsum- 
mer Marriage so far has had only seven, and very 
few have seen all of those. It needs many more. 
At present it is hard to see when and where it will 
get them, but perhaps in twenty years’ time some 
young conductor or producer of vision will see 
how strong is the imaginative genius of Tippett 
in this work, and how unimportant are all those 





faults of his too-eager intellectual and emotional 
responsiveness to too many literary and philoso- 
phic stimuli. With it brought back to them then, 
the majority who now reluctantly write it off may 
find they feel very differently about it, and 
recognise in it the operatic masterpiece of our 
time that it is. For the minority there is little to do 
till then but grieve and hope. COLIN MASON 


Justice Miscarried 


The Wrong Man. (Warner.) — 
Anastasia. (Carlton.)—Is Anna 
Anderson Anastasia? (Berkeley.) 
—The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame. (Odeon, Leicester Square.) 

HitcHCOCcK was a man with a 

formula and it always (more or less) 

worked; with a style of direction 
more individual and at times man- 
nered than anyone's. In his new film he abandons 
both—formula and tricks—and if the result is 
less evenly successful than usual it is good to see 
him, with such a well-upholstered reputation, 
unwilling to sit back and repeat, however well, 
the cheerful and eerie triumphs of the past. 
The Wrong Man is not cheerful in the least nor, 
in the lighter sense, is it eerie. A modern 
catastrope, thick with morals and warnings for 
our age, with claustrophobic corridors and the 
iron clanging of gates; with the tyranny of cir- 
cumstance and coincidence and a police system 
that calls infallible the combined evidence of 
thoroughly fallible witnesses, it is the story of what 
happened (fact, not fiction) four years ago in New 

York to a quiet reliable musician called Manny 

Balestrero, married, with two sons, and always 

just unable to keep up with the high cost of 

living, who was positively identified by a number 
of people as the man who had held up an in- 
surance office for small sums of money. His 
financial embarrassments; the fact that his writ- 
ing resembled the thief’s and that when tested 
he made an identical spelling mistake; and 
finally the extreme coincidence that the two men 
with whom he had spent the crucial day a few 
months earlier had both since died; that look 
of slightly sinister bewilderment that. confused 
innocence may give quite as often as guilt; all 
combined to make him a sitting pigeon as far 
as the law was concerned. No one was to blame; 
no one behaved tyrannically; but an innocent 
man was detained and his wife spent two years 
in a mental home because he happened to look 
like someone else. Hitchcock has treated this 
plain, sad story very plainly, so plainly that it 
drags; but he has managed, with an almost docu- 
mentary manner, to show us a whole man. Ih 
this he is lucky to have Henry Fonda as Manny. 
The shame and impersonality, the frustration and 
the whole (to put it mildly). unfairness of his 
ordeal are all to be seen in his slouchy mackin- 
toshed lope, his slowness in reacting to prodding 
or impertinence, the angle of his shoulders, his 
eyes and hands. Its slowness makes the ending 
long in coming, but the first half-hour, however 
uncharacteristic, shows Hitchcock at his best, 
with the big drums of doom resounding through 

a Kafkaesque underground. 

The two Anastasia films that reach us through 

a legal flurry about rights and titles raise the 

relative cinematic merits of fact and fiction 

again, one being frankly Ruritanian and based 
on the play by Marcelle Maurette, the other 
being semi-documentary and based on police 
records. One virtue—and nothing else—the two 
films have in common; and this lies in the fact 
that we should all like to believe the Czar's 





youngest daughter was rescued from death by 
two peasant guards, but must remain tantalised 
by the obvious impossibility of proving anything 
one way or the other. The middle-aged woman 
who from her Nissen hut in Germany today still 
claims to be Anastasia may be perfectly sincere 
and yet not be Anastasia, like old ladies who 
are convinced they are Nefertiti; or she may just 
as well be Anastasia, in which case the world’s 
scepticism must have the quality of a monstrous 
nightmare that has gone on for nearly forty years. 


The two films agree on only one point of fact 
—the fact that, genuine or fake, Anastasia had 
been in and out of lunatic asylums for years and 
that her grip on remembrance and fantasy was 
only too hazy, gaps, such as an inability to speak 
Russian, being put down to shock. 


Anastasia is the fantasy side at its best, with 
the best sort of charm in its two highly indi- 
vidual main performers, Ingrid Bergman and Yul 
Brynner, and the best kind of spectacular direc- 
tion from Anatole Litvak; a gentle and 
thoroughly old-fashioned film in a tradition that 
has lapsed during the past few years. In it 
Anastasia herself is frankly a fake, except in so far 
as she has no traceable background and an 
uncanny lot of things in common with the 
original Grand Duchess; a haunted woman fished 
up from a Seine suicide, she is exploited for 
money by a group of crooked émigrés, headed 
by a Svengali of a general who transforms the 
big rough girl into an at least creditable Anastasia. 
Is Anna Anderson Anastasia?, as cumbersome a 
title as ever a film was burdened with, takes the 
story ‘straight,’ starting, too, with an attempted 
suicide by drowning, and carrying us relentlessly 
through the years (far too many) of disillusion- 
ment, from which we see that, though a woman 
may be beautiful, pitiful and romantic, she may 
be exasperating too. Lilli Palmer's touching per- 
formance is the only good thing about this long- 
winded film; that and, of course, the fact that it 
may be true. (Director: Falk Harnack.) 


Jean Delannovy is an uneven director and The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame shows him in a 
trough-period, heavy-handed, repetitive, point- 
lessly violent. An international cast is dubbed so 
badly as to make nonsense; Anthony Quinn, 
unrecognisable but at moments moving, is Quasi- 
modo, and Gina Lollobrigida, washed an 
unbecoming pale cocoa, is Esmeralda. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Tue King of Bavaria has announced the acceptance 
by. his son, Prince Orno, of the throne of Greece. 
It is the intention of the Five Powers immediately to 
take steps to procure for the young Monarch a mili- 
tary establishment suitable to the station he is to 
hold and the order which he will be called on to 
maintain. The expense will be borne by the Five 
Powers, as was agreed in the case of Prince LEOPOLD. 
The Council of Regency is to be named by the Five 
Powers, but with a special regard for the feelings of 
the Greeks. 











Who on earth can save? 





Save... save... save! That’s all you hear these 
days. I ask you, who can save?” 
















We all can, George. And we do; through 
._ ur life assurances. And so do at least 10 
million British families — through 
Home Service Insurance’, 
*Ah! You mean this “‘man at 
the door”’ business?” 
"Exactly, George. And do you 
realise that this “business” — 
Home Service Insurance — 
{nvests enormous sums in the 
country’s economic welfare? Over 
300,000,000 has already been 
invested in Industry and 
Commerce alone, 
while probably 
twice that 
amount 
has gone into c 
Government Securities, Mortgages and the like’. 
‘Really? You astonish...’ 
“And these savings are now increasing at the rate of about 
£60,000,000 a year, which I think you’ll admit is pretty good’. 
*Yes— but...’ 
*And all this comes about through that well known 
personality, the Insurance Man, who goes from 
home to home collecting premiums, paying 
SW) claims, and generally being counsellor and 
¥ guide to these 10 million families who 
look on him as a personal friend’, 
*Yes — but how...’ 
*You may think that all this has nothing to do 
with the kind of insurances you and 
I hold. You couldn’t be more 
wrong. The Home Service 
, Insurance Man also does a substantial 
proportion of the “ordinary” 
life assurance business in 
this country, as well as a lot of fire 
and accident insurance. 
All in all, George, as an 
instrument of our economic 
survival, the Insurance Man is 
doing a good job of work’. 
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WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S 


SHERRY 


Se. 
£: 35 SEETHING LANE EC? 


For over 50 years DRY SACK— 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry 
Sherry—has been a popular 
favourite throughout the 
world. Available also, of 
course, in half bottles. 
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THE SPIDER’S HOUSE 
Paul Bowles, . 


A distinguished novel of conflict in French North Africa 
by the author of The Sheltering Sky and Let it Come 
Down. “Continuously ‘moving and dramatic.”— 
PETER QUENNELL (Daily Mail). “A considerable 
achievement.” — The Times. “Engrossing.” — FRED 


arranges 


} URQUHART (Time & Tide). 16s. 
F >= 8 

3 
The Producer and the Play 
} NORMAN MARSHALL 


An expert and enthralling history of the producer’s role 
in the theatre. Illustrated. 30s. 
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THE TOUGH FLOWER 
Timothy Hanley 


A novel of great charm and distinction telling a haunt- 
ing story of youth and English country-house life in the 
early years of the century. 13s. 6d. 
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From Aspidistra to Juke-Box 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


tis a sad fate to be the child of the urban or 
| rte middle classes. As a First or a Fourth 
are the only dignified kinds of degree to get, so 
one’s upbringing must be conducted either in 
several establishments with several bathrooms 
each or in one with none if it is to distil any 
glamour-potential. Compared with the upper and 
lower levels alike—but especially with the lower, 
to which it has many unlooked-for similarities— 


the middle stratum is bound to seem drab and 


glum. Beset by constant anxieties about decorum, 
it has never devised a traditional way of enjoying 
itself. Alongside those of the working classes, its 
fears show up as neurotic, unreal and self- 
regarding. Among its shrewdest and most cheer- 
ful members are the man who still likes’ to be 
known by his Home Guard rank, the woman who 
will refer in every conversation to her. shopping 
days in Town with the wife of the local Member. 
And its heroes, denied alike a brisk introduction 
to sex behind the coal-tips and a fructifyingly bad 
time at Eton, may perhaps be forgiven their 
occasional outbursts of adolescent peevishness. 
The above is, I hope, a legitimate reaction to 
Mr. Richard Hoggart’s absorbing and amiable 
book* on working-class life and culture. Per- 
sonal experience is at work all the time in his 
account of mores. and mythology among 
labourers, craftsmen and their families in Leeds 
and other-areas of the industrial North. He draws 
a detailed picture of a mode of existence that 
is in itself rich in the concrete and the individual. 
It is the world of corner-shops and fish-and-chips, 
whist-drives and bus-outings, pints of mild, 
packets of ten, and boiled ham for tea at the 
weekend. Some of the female portraits—the wife 
endlessly working to keep the household warm, 
properly fed and out of debt, the widow struggling 
to bring up three or four young children—and 
the various evocations of Friday-evening shop- 
ping or Sunday-morning leisure distil a warmth 
which cannot fail to engage sympathy, but which 
might seem more appropriate in autobiography 
or fiction than in an inquiry avowed to be 
analytical, even if acknowledged to be amateur 
and personal. Although Mr. Hoggart is at pains 
to admit how easily romanticism enters such 
chronicles as his, and despite his periodic correc- 
tives, there are perceptible gaps in his story. 
Having preludially blackguarded the middle 
classes, I may possibly be allowed to wonder 
Whether the present work lays enough stress on 
What appear, to the outsider, as characteristic 
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*Tue Uses or Lrreracy. By Richard Hoggart. 
(Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 


proletarian vices. I do not refer to the bluntness 
and coarseness for which Mr. Hoggart makes 
apology: if these qualities are not illusions 
brought about by variations in class standpoint, 
they are at any rate below serious notice—‘so 
love does loathe disdainful nicety.” What I am 
getting at is the serene intolerant complacency 
manifested by many working-class people, especi- 
ally older women; the skin-tight armour against 
any unfamiliar idea. I remember once explaining 
to a landlady of mine that the sun didn't really 
put the fire out (it only looked as if it did) and 
so she could leave off drawing the blinds on a 
bright autumn afternoon. She heard me out 
politely, standing by the hearth, then went and 
drew the blinds as usual, ‘just in case.’ I would 
admit that there can be middle-class versions of 
that kind of thing. And I must certainly add that 
it has an obverse side which ought to preclude 
exasperation: the apathy and bewilderment 
likely to be shown by working people when they 
come up against officialdom. Any social worker, 
children’s officer, clinic assistant and so on who 
reads Mr. Hoggart’s book (I hope they all will) 
will find grounds for exercising the utmost kind- 
ness and patience in their dealings. 

But even on the most unfavourable view there 
must be ample reason to deplore the spectacle of 
a way of life, many-sided and involving a delicate 
system of loyalties, beginning to decay. Welsh 
Nonconformism, for instance, may enrage or 
bore unendurably all the way from its emotional 
barbarities to its attitude to drink and Sunday 
cinemas, and yet it provided around the chapels 
a network of personal and social relationships 
whose loss will be an impoverishment. That loss, 
together with similar changes in other parts of 
Great Britain, can be seen as inevitably produced 
by post-war developments which, since they are 
accompaniments of an assault on poverty, one 
would not wish to see undone: if a structure is 
propped up by unemployment, bad housing and 
an agonising fear of debt, then we must kick 
the prop away. But the question which Mr. 
Hoggart deals with in the second half of his book 
still requires an answer: what is going to replace 
the way of life we have been busily undermining? 
If we can answer that one with certainty (which 
some will take leave to doubt), then there is a 
supplementary about whether the emergent 
system is a good one. 

With many qualifications and caveats, notably 
as regards the resilience of the older working- 
class culture, Mr. Hoggart’s prognosis is pessi- 
mistic. An examination. of tendencies in the 


3 
popular press, in radio entertainment and in 
cheap paper-back fiction suggests to him aa 
eventual triumph of prejudice, incuriosity, 
shallow conformism, sentimentality and the 
couldn’t-care-less attitude. These are grim pre- 
dictions. A partial restorative might take in the 
fact that some of these qualities have been 
endemic at least since the fall of Athens in 
404 sc, while others (the too-easy tolerance, for 
example, which Mr. Hoggart detects) will make 
a nice change. One could also point to a number 
of apparent paradoxes as between certain of the 
coming attitudes, whereby an enjoyment of group 
values accompanies an increasing isolation, a 
self-opinionated quality goes hand in hand with 
a new loss of certainty. And really it is no use 
quoting George Eliot in order to establish that 
popular fiction is of humble literary merit. Nor 
will it quite do to declare that the latter ‘must 
surely’ encourage this bad attitude, ‘are certainly 
likely to” have that undesirable effect. Too little 
is known about how reading fits into the lives 
of working people—or of any people, come to 
that. 

But the main trouble with Mr. Hoggart’s 
diagnostics is that they are as thin in illustration 
as his reminiscences are rich. This is partly the 
result of an absurd decision—on the part of the 
publishers, I imagine—only to allow invented 
examples of the less edifying kind of fiction: no 
such timidity marked Mr. Geoffrey Wagner's valu- 
able Parade of Pleasure, nor, as far as I know, did 
any libel actions. However, there is far more to 
it than that. To talk usefully about anything, 
from linguistic analysis to rock ’n’ roll, it is 
necessary to see it from the inside, by experience 
or study. Mr. Hoggart was thus well equipped 
to describe his early background. But he sees his 
‘mass publications and entertainments’ from the 
outside. He tells us in a note that ballroom 
dancing is the second largest entertainment in- 
dustry in the country with its 500-odd ballrooms, 
but he might never have been in one of them 
for any sign he gives of understanding the part 
they play in their patrons’ world. His account of 
modern popular songs is evidently based upon 
an exiguous, ill-chosen sample and is riddled 
with precarious intuitions about such imponder- 
ables as the kind and degree of self-consciousness 
displayed. He does not know what television 
programmes are like or how people behave while 
they watch them; he does not know that 
Astounding Science Fiction prints some of the 
best work in its genre despite its name and cover, 
which are doubtless all he has seen of it; he does 
not even know that there is more than one kind 
of comic strip. 

One might well, I readily agree, go to one’s 
grave in happy ignorance of all the things I have 
mentioned; but not if one is going to write a 
whole book about popular culture. Mr, Hoggart 
says near the end of his that optimism. on this 
subject is likely to visit those who ‘do not really 
know the material.” So is pessimism, as he has 
proved. And in his case I should judge it not 
unlikely that the pessimism preceded the investi- 
gation and found what it wanted to find, a 
common sequence of events among amateur 
investigators. It would be pleasant to say of a 
book written out of such obvious earnestness and 
decency of feeling that it represented an achieve- 
ment, but it is only an attemat. 








The Hungarian Revolution 


A Handful of Ashes. By Néel Barber. (Allan 
Wingate, 12s. 6d.) 
The Hungarian Revolution. By George Mikes. 
‘(André Deutsch, 12s. 64.) 
Mr. BarBer was in Hungary as correspondent of 
the Daily Mail from October 25 to November 2, 
during the most dramatic days of the revolution. 
His despatches at the time were some of the best 
that appeared in the whole Western press. In this 
short book he tells the story of his experiences 
at greater length. It is a moving account. He 
describes most vividly the street scenes and the 
fighting at. barricades in Budapest, in which he 
was personally involved. He was present at the 
massacre of Magyarovar, when the AVO killed 
eighty people, including children. On October 28, 
when the first phase of the fighting had almost 
come to an end, he was wounded by Soviet 
machine-gun fire and taken to a Hungarian hos- 
pital. He left Budapest just before the second 
Soviet. intervention and managed after several 
unsuccessful attempts to get across into Austria. 
When he discusses Hungarian politics, and events 
which he did not himself witness, he is liable to 
get his names, dates and places mixed up. But 
the reader will get from his book a powerful im- 
pression of these great events, and will share some 
of his grief at the tragic fate of his, friends, 
Mr. Mikes, a well-known British writer and 
radio commentator, was born in Hungary and 
is ‘very familiar with that country’s politics. 
During the revolution he got to Gyér, in the 
western corner, but was unable to reach Budapest. 
Afterwards he talked to large numbers of refugees 
in Austria. From their stories, his own impres- 
sions and a study of the broadcast and printed 
material he has pieced together the clearest 
picture that has yet been made. Those who have 
not followed the details from day to day in the 
world press will obtain from Mr. Mikes’s 
balanced description and analysis as good an 
understanding as is yet possible. Those who have 
done so will still learn much from his account, 
including a number of interesting details. One 
may especially recommend the portraits of 
Rakosi, Rajk and other leading figures; the de- 
scription of the bizarre system of industrial con- 
struction and exploitation of the workers in the 
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years 1949-52; and the account of the curious 
role of Budapest Radio Station during the first 
days of the revolution. 


Mr. Mikes takes great pains to be fair to the 
Russians. He believes that the decision to call in 
Soviet troops in the small hours of the morning 
of October 24 was taken by Geré in agreement 
with General Tikhonov, ‘the local Russian 
counter-espionage chief, without consulting 
Moscow, and that when Suslov and Mikoyan 
arrived they were angry that this had been done. 
Whether in fact an MVD general could have had 
authority to order regular Soviet Army forma- 
tions into the capital is a nice point of Soviet 
political theory and practice. In any case there 
can be no doubt that this premature Soviet 
military intervention—whether or not approved 
by Moscow—turned the revolution into a nation- 
wide movement and a Hungarian-Soviet war. 
In this first phase of the war Mr. Mikes believes 
that Soviet troops behaved with restraint. This, 
it should be noted, was not the impression of 
Mr. Barber on the spot. It is, however, certain 
that the morale of the Soviet soldiers was low, 
that many expressed loathing for the job they 
were given to do and that there were at least 
some desertions. Mr. Mikes’s version of different 
factions within the Soviet Presidium is a bit too 
simple and too glib, though it is likely enough 
that there were divisions. On the other hand his 
remarks on the connection between the Suez 
affair and the reconquest of Hungary seem to 
this reviewer both balanced and convincing. 

Mr. Mikes’s bitterest indignation is reserved, 
understandably, for the Western Powers and the 
United Nations, which did and are doing nothing 
whatever to help Hungary. Whether the only 
action he proposes—a complete boycott of 
Russia—would have much effect is another 
matter. The problem is simpler and yet more 
difficult. Soviet aggression can be stopped only 
by the threat of force, if need be, the threat of 
world war, which the Soviet leaders fear quite 
as much as do those of the West. But threats 
can only be effective if those who make them 
convince their opponents that they are in earnest. 
It is difficult to imagine any set of persons less 
likely to inspire fear in the Soviet Government 
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( The Rise of the Novel 
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novel’ THE TIMES ‘Ingenious and provocative’ OBSERVER ‘A pene- 
trating study . . . provocative, and critical in the truest sense’ TIMES 
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than the present leaders of the great de ; 
rs in the days when Seaman fate al more 
ey were not even on speaking te i 
oly peaking terms with each 
I am not sure what Mr. Mikes means by sayi 

that ‘the West’s eagerness to help and alleviate 
suffering’ of refugees from Hungary was 
‘suspect.’ Of course the arrival of 15,000 or $0 
Hungarian refugees in Britain (and correspond- 
ing numbers in other countries) was bound to 
create frustration and bitterness all round. The 
ill-will and unjust mutual insults will no doubt 
increase even beyond their present dimensions, 
This always happens on such occasions, But the 
reception and ultimate disposal of the refugees 
was a job that had to be done and is being done 
There is no need to impugn the motives of those 
who are administering it or of those who have 
given money to make it possible. Mr. Mikes 
might perhaps also have spared his irony at the 
expense of ‘many noble souls’ who have declared 
‘that revolution, even in this century, is possible; 
and that ‘the idea of 1984 is dead.’ One does 
not need to have a noble soul to understand that 
this is something true, new and of historic im. 
portance. 

HUGH SETON-WATSON 


From Wittenberg to Trent 


A History of the Council of Trent. By Hubert 
Jedin. Translated from the German by Dom 
Ernest Graf, OSB. Volume I. (Nelson, 70s.) 

A WARM welcome will be given by all students 

of sixteenth-century history to the English trans- 

lation. of the monumental Geschichte des Konzils 
von Trient by Professor Jedin of Bonn, the first 
volume of which is now published. The work is 
conceived on a generous scale, for of the total 
compass of eight books, only Books I and II are 
embraced in this volume. The author is well 
known for his previous historical studies of this 
period and this magnum ‘opus constitutes the 
definitive account of that Council which marked 
the parting of the ways of the Roman and Pro- 
testant Churches. The appearance of an English 
translation will enable a much wider public to 
become acquainted with this important work. 
The present volume closes with the actual open- 

ing of the Council at Trent on December 13, 

1545, more than a quarter of a century after 

Luther’s affixing of his theses against indulgences 

to the door of the castle church at Wittenberg, 

only one year before that reformer’s death, twelve 
years after Zwingli’s death on the field of Cappel, 
and nearly twenty years after the appearance of 
the first edition of Calvin's Jnstitutes. These dates 
are important; for the gravest accusation against 
the Papacy is that of postponing so long the sum- 
moning of a general council and thereby suffering 
reform to pass into rebellion and making prac- 
tically impossible a healing of the schism. It is 
the province of this first volume to explain the 
causes of the delay, and also why, notwithstanding 
the extreme reluctance of Papacy and curia to 
risk the experiment, the demand for a council 
proved ultimately irresistible. The author pro- 
vides full documentation for the universal recog- 
nition of the imperative necessity for reform of 
the Church tam in capite quam in membris, and 
of the widespread conviction that a general coun- 
cil alone was adequate to effect it. Despite the 
apparent completeness of the Papal victory over 
the Conciliar movement of the fifteenth century, 

Professor Jedin emphasises the persistence of the 

Conciliar tradition, finding its strength ‘in the 

combination of the demand for a council with 

the actual need of reform.’ 
When the story passes from reform to rebellion, 
however, the author’s pen assumes a sharper 
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int. In the protest of Luther he sees from the 
outset nothing but heresy; and accordingly the 
attitude of the Church should be one, not of com- 
promise and the search for agreement, but of 
sentence and condemnation. It should be 
remarked, however, that Professor Jedin pays a 
moving tribute to the efforts at reconciliation by 
Contarini at Ratisbon,; and that one of the most 
valuable sections of his book is its sketch of the 
pre-Trientine apologetic against Luther. Likewise 
he realises the full extent of the real tragedy of 
Papal and curial practices in almost extinguish- 
ing the pastoral ideal of the episcopate and the 
parochial ministry. This was the supreme con- 
demnation of the Papacy, and the author, in an 
earlier work, has traced the revival of this pastoral 
ideal in the counter-reformation. 

On the whole Professor Jedin has attained a 
notable degree of impartiality in delineating the 
events of a singularly controversial episode; but 
at times he cannot refrain from seeing the six- 
teenth century through the spectacles of 1870. ‘For 
the Catholic of today, firmly set as he is on the 
standpoint of the Vatican Council, the situation is 
perfectly clear.’ But it was not so to sixteenth- 
century churchmen,, not a few of whom (like 
Stephen Gardiner of Winchester) did not hold the 
Papal jurisdiction to be divino jure and therefore 
essential to the Church. Indeed this is admitted 
when the author writes of the colloquy at 
Ratisbon that ‘the discussions within the Church 
herself on the extent of the Papal primacy and 
its relation to a General Council had not as yet 
led to such unanimity and clarity as to make it 
advisable to enter into details in a discussion with 
Protestants.’ NORMAN SYKES 


The Inspired Nose 
Gogol. By David Magarshack. (Faber, 36s.) 


GocoL belongs to the miraculous first generation 
of modern Russian writers that included Pushkin, 
Lermontov and Aksakov; those whose work is 
the least translatable. He is the strangest and 
most Russian Russian of them all. Mr. Magar- 
shack does his best to explain this enigmatic 
being, but his well-documented book is sadly 
stodgy. One owes him much for his information, 
but remains ungratefully envious of his know- 
ledge of the language. There is little good writing 
in English on Gogol—chapters in the literary 
histories of Baring and Mirsky; Professor Lavrin’s 
monograph; Vladimir Nabokov’s brilliant sub- 
jective study. One thing at least is clear, that 
although he fits into none of the ordinary cate- 
gories, and is almost unanalysable, he is demon- 
Strably a genius of the first order even in the dis- 
tortion of an English translation. Would even a 
Synge or an O’Casey have made a tolerable ver- 
sion of The Government Inspector? It is 
doubiful. 

Turgenev pointed out at Gogol's death that he 
was not a humorist in the English manner. His 
resemblances to Dickens are superficial—the 
extravagant naming of his personages and the 
Sheer proliferation of invention; but his Pick- 
wicks are also Edwin Droods—and Hamlets. It 
is difficult to imagine anyone but Grandville iHus- 
trating him, and that is a grotesque notion in 
itself. He was not a satirist, not a realist; his 
magical chaos is a product of the poetic imagina- 
tion. His Russia is scarcely identifiable—it is a 
dream, a symbol, a landscape, a sensation of 
infinite space. His greatest works—The Govern- 
ment Inspector, short stories like The Overcoat, 
the first part of Dead Souls—are a unique blend 
of dream and realism, of nature and att. One 
could say that there was something Shakespearian 
about him: that contempt of plot, that sprawling, 
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irrational quality that so upsets the French, that 
mixture of the grim, the marvellous ‘and the 
absurd. He is comic in the grand sense that 
Aristophanes, Rabelais and Cervantes are comic; 


yet his world is totally different from theirs not 
‘merely because it is Russian but because it is 


Gogolian. There is literally no one like him. 

He was born in the province of Poltava in Little 
Russia in 1809— incredibly, on April 1—and all 
his best work was written in the six years between 
1836 and 1842. In this time he created an entirely 
new world, inhabited by Dobchinsky and 
Bobchinsky, Chichikov, Akaky Akakyevitch and 
the rest of the four-dimensional company. The 
early collections of Ukrainian tales—even the 
famous Taras Bulba—do not prepare one for the 
wildly anarchic comic nightmares of his maturity. 
For twelve years after the publication of Dead 
Souls in 1836 he travelled vaguely in western 
Europe achieving nothing except indigestion and 
religious mania. He came home in 1848, and in 
1852 he died, aged forty-two, a virgin. His only 
pleasures had been those of the belly and of the 
nose. 

He never seems to have understood the nature 
of his own work. He had a weird habit of plan- 
ning his books, and giving meaningless explana- 
tions of them, after he had written them; for he 
was filled with a sense of religious mission: he 
was to be the saviour of Russia. The Selected 
Passages from Correspondence with my Friends 
must be the silliest book ever written by a man of 
genius. Under the influence of a priest, Father 
Matthew, he advocated total submission to land- 
owners, who were divinely appointed agents of 
God, of a fantastically reactionary nature. No 
matter: the world must forgive any madman 
capable of writing Dead Souls, The Overcoat, 
The Government Inspector. There is only one 
Gogol. JOHN DAVENPORT 


Blunt Soldier 


Violent Truce: A Military Observer looks at the 


Arab-Israeli Conflict, 1951-1955. By Com- 
mander E. H. Hutchison, USNR. (Calder, 
16s.) 


It is a pity that Commander Hutchison has not 
argued the Arab case more persuasively. For the 
Arabs have a case, and until it is properly under- 
stood by the world, there is little hope for any 
permanent settlement of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. The vigour of naval-style prose ranging over 
a series of isolated incidents, like a gun turret 
winkling out odd shore defences, is no substitute 
for cogency. Nor is a burning conviction in the 
rightness of the Arabs’ cause a useful substitute 
for understanding of Arab history and character. 

Six years ago, as the result of some unfathom- 
able process in the US Admiralty, the Com- 
mander was switched from routine duties at San 
Diego, California, to the staff of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organisation. When 
he telephoned his wife to ask her if she liked the 
idea of going to Palestine, she inquired, 
‘Palestine, Texas?’ Commander Hutchison relates 
that, when his wife first landed in Palestine, she 
was vaguely pro-Zionist. It is a pity that he omits 
any reference to the subsequent processes of her 
mind, because thereby may hang a tale. That 
the Commander himself should have become 
antagonistic to the Israeli Government and Army, 
like so many of his other colleagues on the 
UNTSO, is less surprising. 

For this the Israelis must take a large measure 
of the responsibility. From 1948 onwards the 
Israeli Government has taken the view that the 


- presence of UNTSO has effectively prevented 


them from securing direct negotiations with the 
Arab States. Whether such negotiations would 





All Through 
the Night 


RICHARD VAUGHAN 


*‘Vaughan’s story is a small epic that 
grows to fable in the mind.” EVENING 
STANDARD. ‘Admirably conceived; it 
has a simple power to it that is most 
impressive.’ suNpay times. ‘A wild 
Welsh bardic tale ofa Novembernight’s 
dark doings, full of wind and storm.’ 
OBSERVER 11s 6d 


¢ Life at , 
Fonthill 


WILLIAM BECKFORD 


‘These letters, time and time again, 
display Beckford’s real talent as a 
writer. There are passages of beauty, 
of satire, of vituperation, of sensuality 
— all unforgettable. As soon as his 
pen touched paper, boredom vanished; 
all is brilliantly alive.’ = sprcraror 
Illustrated 355 


Two Against 
the Ice 


EJNAR MIKKELSEN 


‘In 1910 Mikkelsen sets out for Green- 
land to search for the relics of a pre- 
vious expedition. For three long years 
the Northern wilderness subjects the 
men to every privation which body and 
soul can endure. The narrative is bare 
and icy like the land in which it is set.’ 
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Wylo Sails 
Again 


FRANK WIGHTMAN 


Mr. Wightman describes, in this latest 
addition to the Mariners Library, an 
exotic and refreshing trip through the 
milky-way islands in the Caribbean, 
sailing for the most part alone and 


always adventurously. 10s 6d 
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First Flights 
OLIVER STEWART 


A history of aviation, traced through the first 
great event in each step forward, by the 





commentator at the Farnborough Air Show.” § 


Out today, 25s. net. Illustrated 


The Domestic 
‘ Dog 


BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 
‘It is a very thorough and comprehensive 
survey of the history of the dog... absorb- 
ing, interesting, enlightening and amusing.’ 
—The Field. Illustrated, 30s. net 


Lord Byron’s 


Marriage 
G. WILSON KNIGHT 


“A more coherent picture of this strange 
and baffling genius- than has yet been 
offered.’’—The Times. : 

“Professor Wilson Knight is a literary de- 
tective of the first water.’”-—CYRIL CONNOLLY, 
in the Sunday Times. Illustrated, 30s. net 


Christian Democracy 
in Western Europe 
1820—1953 


MICHAEL FOGARTY 


This important account traces the history 
and development of the various Christian 
Democratic movements. 

Royal 8vo, 480 pages, 45s. net 


The Mind and Art of 


Coventry Patmore 


&-C. REID 


Here is the first detailed study of the poetry 
prose and philosophy of ane of the most 
Original and significant writers of the last 
century. Out today, 35s. net 


The Art of Drama 


RONALD PEACOCK 


Based on a wide study of European litera- 
ture and drama, this book analyses drama 
in the context of art in general, and is 
specially concerned with modern drama. It 
is a sequel to The Poet in the Theatre. 

25s. net 


The Last Trek 


SHEILA PATTERSON 


This is an illuminating history of the Boer 
people and the Afrikaner nation, written by 
an author who has lived for many years in 
the Union. 28s. net 


The Psychology 
of Child and 
Youth Drawing 


HELGA ENG 


The author completes her analysis of the 
development of a child’s drawmg, continu- 
ing from the ninth year (reached in The 
Psychology of Children’s Drawings) to the 
twenty-fourth year. 118 plates, 68 in 
colour. 50s. net 
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ever have succeeded is for this argument beside 
the point; the fact is that there is some justifica- 
tion for their view. Taking its tone from the 
Government the Israelis have increasingly ostra- 
cised the members of the Commission, and the 
social pressure has undoubtedly had effect on its 
womenfolk. As against this, the Arabs have 
treated the UN officers with the hospitality and 
respect which by tradition they show to strangers. 

Commander Hutchison is, no doubt, an ad- 
mirable naval officer, but political problems of 
this complexity cannot be solved by statistical 
calculations as can a gun-plot. For instance, it 
makes no sense in the context for him to point 
out that in 1947 the Jews only owned 7 per cent. 
of the area of Palestine, unless he adds, which 
he does not, just what proportion this was of the 
arable land. It is a gross over-simplification of 
the problem to compare on the one side the 
claims of two million Jews with the rights of 
forty-two million Arabs. 

This conflict is not one of numbers; nor does 
it depend on the statistical balance of armaments 
between the two sides. Fundamentally, it is a 
problem of the interrelations of two Semitic 
peoples, whose history and religions have been 
inextricably bound for over 2,000 years. Com- 
mander Hutchison begins his survey to all intents 
and purposes at the time when Britain renounced 
the Mandate. To take a wide analogy, it is as 
if an author attempting to cover Franco-German 
relations started his analysis with the Hitler- 
Pétain Montoire agreement. 

How the fierce suspicions of two peoples with 
so much common history and ancestry can be 
allayed is the most intriguing and important 
problem of the world today—and the lessons to 
be learned do not only apply to the Middle East. 
Commander Hutchison gets nowhere near the 
problem itself, but, for all that, the incidents 
which he relates are worth reading. And Zionists 
the world over, however much their faith in UN 
may be shaken by events, should read this book, 
if only to understand the reactions of sincere 
men who went to the Holy Land to do what they 
thought was a job worth doing. 

PETER BENENSON 


A Medizval Person 


The Merchant of Prato: Francesco di Marco 
Datini. By Iris Origo. (Cape, 35s.) 

MEDIAVAL history has been much enriched by 
the feminine touch. There must be many for 
whom the Middle Ages first came to life in the 
pages of Eileen Power's Medieval People. Now 
the Marchesa Origo has used the many thousands 
of letters, accounts, deeds and the like in Datini’s 
archives at Prato to give us this remarkable pic- 
ture of Francesco, the fourteenth-century Tuscan 
merchant. Vivid, direct, but above all faithful to 
the sources, it is a splendid proof that the best 
history comes from the best sources best observed; 
that there is a world of difference between the 
truly imaginative and the merely fanciful. 

Left an orphan by the Plague in 1348, 
Francesco was apprenticed first in Florence, then 
in Papal Avignon, bristling with merchants of 
many nationalities, rich with the goods of many 
lands, magnificent, overcrowded and exceedingly 
dirty. Here he was firmly established as a mer- 
chant of modest fortune by 1361—he was never 
among the largest. But he dealt shrewdly in many 
things. Soldiers, whether legal or the brigand kind, 
needed breastplates and cuirasses imported from 
Milan; ladies, light or legal, kept trade in trinkets 
and finery brisk, and for the pious there were 
religious pictures virtually mass-produced in 
Florence. All this made profit enough to indulge 
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Francesco's taste for women, partridges, ar; and 
money. But by 1380 Avignon was not what it had 
been. Francesco returns to Prato, where life t 

as now, meant cloth. The Marchesa Origo evokes 
charmingly the atmosphere of the little town still 
half rural: ‘Everywhere the country thrust its 
tendrils into the town: little square plots of green 
onions and leeks and beans grew at the foot of 
the battlements . . . a pergola of vines shaded 
the tavern door; window sills and stairways were 
adorned with pots of sage, mint and Parsley, of 
basil and rosemary. . . .’ Quickly Francesco wes 
an essential part of the life of Prato, buying in 
his wool from Chondisgualdo (Cotswolds), Buri. 
forte (Burford), competing with local cloth. 
makers with his imported Essex cloths. But Prato 
was small and his young wife, Margherita, was 
nagging. Leaving her to bewail her childless state 
he is off to open ‘the finest fondaco in the finest 
street in Florence.’ Soon there were branches in 
the other great cities, in Spain and the Balearics, 
There was nothing from wheat «ad cloth to 
sailors’ charts and slave girls that he did not deal 
in, from one end of Europe to the other. The 
Marchesa Origo skilfully evokes, in all this, the 
nature of Italian enterprise, and Francesco 
especially: the fascinating mixture of daring and 
circumspection that kept him prosperous but 
stable. As the famine descends he is buying wheat, 
a war sends him into munitions, the best markets 
for luxuries are carefully sought out. Factors rode 
between his branches—one covered 1,400 miles 
on a single horse—taking his instructions, bring- 
ing back reports. Behind it all was Francesco, 
exigent, anxious, mistrustful, parsimonious save 
where his own tastes were concerned, a hard man 
whether as partner, master or husband. ‘Did you 
not bite in each letter, writes one of his factors, 
‘you would feel you had done no good.’ Other 
merchants might get drawn into the dybious 
finance of politics and princes, or tempted by the 
quick profits of usury. Not Francesco: prudent 


I 


a 





to the end, he avoided the usual pitfalls. Men were | 
bound to him by convenience, not by affection, 


and the public obsequies with which Prato duti- 


fully ushered out his soul were, one suspects, more | 


than usually formal. 3 

In many ways an _ unattractive character: well 
might. poor Margherita, starved of affection, 
upbraid him-for a cold fish, his one and only 
friend reproach him for his cupidity. Yet, oddly 
enough—and it is a tribute to the biographer’s 
power of characterisation—the impression that 
survives in the memory is not of these unpleasing 
qualities. The Marchesa Origo has brought him 
to life as a real person, made one understand why 
he was what he was. In one sense we are neces- 
sarily grateful for his failings. Writing letters was 
obviously a nervous fic to Francesco: it relieved 
his pent-up anxieties. And anxious. scribblers, 
nervous busybodies, be they Datini, the Duke of 
Newcastle, or Boswell, are a godsend to historians. 
Anxiety, in one form or another, has left us half 
our archives. 

The biographer of the workaday subject ‘can 
either try to disguise his subject's shortcomings 
behind a facade of bogus romanticism, or he can 
work at the truth, polishing it till it shines. It is 
the latter that the Marchesa Origo has done here. 
None of the awkward technicalities of economic 
or social history is shirked, as literary biographers 
sometimes do shirk such things: the methods of 
merchants, bankers, the nature of usury laws, the 
types of cargo, ship, organisation of gilds—all 
are dealt with, but with such admirable clarity 
and relevance as to enhance, never to clog, the 
story. English readers will be grateful for another 
window—we have all too few—opening on to the 
fascinating scene that was medieval Italy. And 
as they watch Francesco opening each new ledget 
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with the inscription, pious, unselfconscious : ‘In 
the name of God and of profit, some may wonder 
whether the theories that derived capitalism from 
Protestantism were ever anything more than 
inflated Germanic bunkum. Twenty years after 
Francesco's death, farther north in Europe, Jan 
yan Eyck was painting his immortal portrait of 
the migrant Lucchese Arnolfini and his wife. No 
comparable picture of Francesco has survived : 
but here, in words, is a Merchant of Prato not 
unworthy to take a place by Arnolfini’s side. 
CHARLES WILSON 


It’s A Crime 


The Case of the Four Friends. By J. C. Master- 
man. (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) The 
Professor of Poetry and sundry dons have all 
beguiled us in their time, and here, now, is the 
Vice-Chancellor himself, with an ingenious tale, 
quietly told, of a murder that may be going to 
happen, which has this to distinguish it—that 
there are not only four potential murderers, but 
four potential victims, too. A very cunning and 
a very quizzical problem piece, most courteously 
presented. 

Appleby Plays Chicken. By Michael Innes. 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) From the same academic 
groves, if not from quite so high a bough, comes 
this fantasia on the twin themes of switched 
corpse and pursuit—not quite so donnish in 
manner as this sometimes over-literary writer can 
be (though the scene is an undergraduates’ reading- 
party: do they still go on?) but prettily written 
and quite exciting in a subdued, Senior-Common- 
Room sort of way. 

Ellery Queen’s Awards: 10th Series, Edited by 
Ellery Queen. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) Fourteen effi- 


First issue 
just published 


The YEAR BOOK of 
Technical 


Education 


& CAREERS 
IN INDUSTRY 





Full, reliable and up-to- 
date information on the 
facilities for scientific and 
technical education, the 
careers open in industry, 
and their prospects. 

Every place of higher tech- 
nical education is detailed, 
the nature and duration of 
specialist training is indi- 
cated, and firms providing 
organized schemes of train- 
ing are listed. 
Authoritatively edited by 
H. C, Dent, this new year 
book should serve the na- 
tional need to recruit into 
industry a greater propor- 
tion of the more. highly 
educated, 25s. net 





praise be, has dropped his maddening custom 
of prefacing each with a trumpet voluntary of 
praise. None of the three distinguished English 
contributors—Lord Dunsany, Roy Vickers and 


‘ Anthony Gilbert—is on top of his form, though 


Mr. Vickefs’s propaganda story in favour of 
retaining capital punishment is ingenious, even 
if nothing like so moving as the American 
Eleazar Lipsky's piece of special pleading from 
the other side. 

Borrow the Night. By Helen Nielsen. 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) Brilliantly ingenious, brilliantly 
readable, utterly incredible murder-puzzle: who 
threatened that the judge would be killed on the 
very morning that the man he had condemned 
went to the chair? And why? And will he? This 
author can work miracles with an absurd plot: 
she could be a world-beater with a likelier one. 

Robbery with Violence. By John Rhode. (Bles, 
12s. 6d.) The style is not only pedestrian, but 
flat-footed: it somehow suits this story of theft 
from a provincial bank and murder in a pro- 
vincial town. Superintendent Waghorn has to 
ask Dr. Priestley’s advice as usual and, as usual, 
it is copiously given. Mr. Rhode must be able 
to write this sort of thing in his sleep, by now; 
it can almost be read that way. 

Dagger Before Me. By Manning O'’Brine. 
(Hammond and Hammond, 10s. 6d.) Briskly 
written, immensely exciting secret-service thriller, 
set in the Damascus and Cairo of pre-Eden days, 
by a lively writer who patently knows his Near 
East, its dangers and delights. 

What No Woman Knows. By Neil Bell. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 15s.) Rather a lot of co- 
incidences—and a whopper to wind up with— 
in an otherwise admirably commonplace inquiry 
into seeming suicide by exhaust-pipe of middle- 
aged businessman. The thrills are anti-climactic, 
for the author is so particularly good—and 
untedious—at conveying the tedious process of 
police inquiry. 

The Gallant Affair. By Hank Hobson. (Cassell, 
11s. 6d.) A new English crime-novelist gives Soho 
the Chicago treatment, let syntax and apostrophes 
fall where they will. On the very first page, the 
English private dick, who rejoices in the not very 
cisatlantic first name of Brad, picks up the tele- 
phone, to find that ‘the earpiece, stickily unclean, 
nuzzled my ear like the snout of a hungry hog.’ 
No need to spell, if you can write like that. 

The Difference to Me. By John Bryan. (Faber, 
13s. 6d.) Michael Arlen-ish heroine—though she 
bears a more Dornford Yates-ish name than 
Shelmerdene—moves through a London and 
Home Counties landscape seamed with racing 
cars, sown with bad clubs, good pubs and splendid 
ancestral homes, and littered with Bad Hats, dead 
and alive. All well observed and even better 
written by first-person hero, purporting to be 
Canadian and certainly bearing transatlantic 
trade-marks of preoccupation with own clothes 
and other people’s courtesy titles, and references 
to scent as perfume. Once this admirably knowing 
new author learns to take the upper crust a 
little more carelessly he'll be a knock-out. 

Woman of Straw. By Catherine Arley. (Collins, 
12s. 6d.) A woman is chosen, by advertisement, 
and groomed by a sort of Svengali to marry a 
millionaire who has not hitherto even-heard of 
her. Succeeding, she transports millionaire’s 
stiffening corpse from ship to foreign shore, 
deceiving police, reporters, servants and officials 
into thinking him asleep: and this only begins 
the list of ludicrous improbabilities. With ten 
months still to go, here already is the year’s 
winner of the Pym prize for silliness. 

The Strange Bedfellow. By Evelyn Berckman. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ils. 6d.) Closely fol- 
lowed by this tall tale—from an author who 
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knows better—of a girl commissioned to find an 
historic and priceless gem, lost for centuries. 
‘Atmosphere’ is all very well, but it comes better 
by the spoon than by the shovel, and American 
writers are not so self-confident with the formula 
of the rajah’s ruby as we were here in the days 
of Fergus Hume. 

So Difficult to Die. By Jean Matheson. (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) The diary of the deceased is a well- 
worn device, but an author new to the genre, with 
a nice hand at character-creation, makes skilful 
use of it in this study of death in a closed shop: 
was it wife, brother, servant or lame-dog 
protégé who did the diarist in? Neat twist resolves 
neat puzzle, neatly written. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 


Court and Constitution 
Laws and Flaws. By Edward F. Iwi. (Odhams, 


21s.) 
The Queen's Courts. By Peter Archer. (Pelican 

Books, 3s. 6d.) 
HicH Government officials and readers of the 
correspondence columns of The Times will be 
familiar with Mr. Iwi, a lawyer whose hobby 
lies in the nooks and lacune of British constitu- 
tional law, and who at the whisper of a constitu- 
tional issue—and very often before—springs into 
print with a letter or a memorandum; some help- 
ful, all clever. He has now gathered a collection 
of these cases, together with certain other reflec- 
tions on aspects of the constitution, into rather an 
entertaining book. It ranges from a short account 
of his memorandum ‘on the constitutional difficul- 
ties which would have arisen if the King had 
been made a prisoner of war and carried off by 
German parachulists,’ through the question of the 
precedence due to the Coroner to the Royal 
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WORDSWORTH 
A Biography 
The Early Years 1770-1803 
MARY MOORMAN 
The first of two volumes. New 
material throws light on the poet’s 
school-days and early creative 
years. This work is expected to be 
the definitive biography. 
Illustrated 50s. net 


D. C. SOMERVELL’S 


Abridgement of Volumes VII-X 


A STUDY OF 
HISTORY 


BY ARNOLD J]. TOYNBEE 
This second volume completes the 
abridgement of Dr Toynbee’s 
great work. The two books form 
an invaluable conspectus of the 
whole of the vast field covered by 
the original. 255. net 
Abridgement of Volumes I-V1 

30s. net 
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Household, to his successful attempt to get 
shrouds exempted from clothes rationing; and 
forms, among other things, a tribute to the atten- 
tion given to a private citizen by busy depart- 
ments who might well have considered him (to 
adapt Tennyson) something of a louse in the locks 
of the legislature. The fact is, though, that Mr. 
Iwi was almost always in the right. Nor is his 
book all pernickety: it contains some good stuff 
about delegated legislation, and a particularly 
forceful plea for a Commonwealth Privy Council 
and Judicial Committee, institutions which are 
surely long overdue. 

English substantive law has always waged a 
battle of wits with its own legal procedure to an 
extent which would be intolerable to a more 
rational society. This is well illustrated in Mr. 
Petzr Archer's book, which is a straightforward, 
if undistinguished, account of the origins and 
functions of the various English Courts, with a 


New 


The Master. By T. H. White. (Cape, 15s.) 

The Player’s Boy. By Bryher. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 

The Stone Lily. By Hester W. Chapman. (Cape, 
16s.) 

Too Late to Mend. By Thomas Rainham. (Hurst 
and Blackett, 12s. 6d.) 

A Local Habitation. By Jack Lindsay. (The Bod- 
ley Head, 16s.) 

WHAT goes on inside Rockall? A fascinating 

hypothesis is supplied this week by T. H. White, 

in a book which he himself describes as ‘a simple 

adventure story with a suppressed moral.’ I don’t 

think most readers will want to bother very much 

about the moral, which is supposedly the fashion- 

able modern one of megalomania, brainwashing 

and the thirst for absolute power, etc. Nor, oddly 





The Fall 
ALBERT CAMUS 


Translated by sUSTIN O'BRIEN. 

“Thoughtful and brilliantly told . . . a consider- 
able tour de force.”-—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. “An irresistibly brilliant examination of 
the modern conscience.”—New York Times. 
“A small masterpiece.’",-—DONAT O'DONNELL 
(B.B.C.). “Certainly one of the most interesting 
interpretations of modern man.’’—Scotsman. 


ALAN MOOREHEAD ~— 
Gallipoli 


Winner of The Sunday Times £1,000 prize and 


the First Duff Cooper Memorial Award. 
Illustrated. 21s. 
JAMES THURBER 
Further Fables 
for Our Time 
Illustrated by the Author. 13s. 6d. 


Coming March 7th 


The American 


Presidency 
CLINTON ROSSITER 


Introduction by D. W. BROGAN. 
A timely study of the modern presidency, an 
the men who have made it. 16s. 


Overdue 
FRANCIS CLIFFORD’S 


Thrilling novel about a plane crash, and the 
victim who fought against rescue. 13s. 6d. 














HAMISH HAMILTON 


brief excursus into the systems of America, 
France and Soviet Russia. Mr. Archer has been 
a little unlucky in his timing: the recent exten- 
sion of legal aid and of the jurisdiction of the 
County Courts, as well as the setting up of the 
Restrictive Practices Court, make his book to 
some extent already out of date. Also statutory 
tribunals are tucked away at the end after the 
Courts of Claims and of Chivalry; this may be 
their place in precedence, but by no means in 
importance, It is a curious commentary on the 
present position that the great QC, constantly 
concerned at the Bar before these tribunals, 
should often find, on his elevation to the Bench 
proper, little civil work beyond divorces, factory 
accidents and road accidents. The most important 
and difficult problems ought, one might suppose, 
tu be solved by the best judges rather than argued 
by the best advocates—if indeed it is necessary 
to choose. ROBERT LINDLEY 


Novels 


enough, does one take the adventure part of the 
book very breathlessly either—an acquaintance 
with Gagool and She and Prester John will 
already have accustomed us to everything that 
Rockall can provide in the way of action and sus- 
pense, The real gratification, as in T. H. White's 
former novels, comes from the author's person- 
ality and his mode of conveying it, a mode that 
seems particularly English in its assumption and 
corresponding avoidance of certain things— 
bravery, loyalty, sex and so forth—and its ap- 
pearance—despite these limitations—of absolute 
intellectual freedom, which comes from its 
unself-conscious abruptness and its inconse- 
quential poetic drift around arresting top- 
ics, like the expression of a puffin’s eye or the 
fact that one shouts a warning to oneself if one 
is pushed over a cliff. As also in the writing of 
Richard Hughes and Arthur Ransome there is 
an added twist of pleasurable fraudulence in the 
spectacle of someone so obviously intelligent 
keeping up so determinedly English a persona! 
I recommend The Master wholeheartedly, not 
least because Mr. White and his two brisk and 
practical child heroes maintain this brave and 
refreshing pretence of not knowing why hol- 
lowed-out islands and caverns under-sea have 
such fascination for us. There are many critics to- 
day to tell them, but fortunately they are still too 
busy on The Tempest and Kubla Khan to get 
around to the adventure story. 

The Player's Boy takes the most difficult of 
ali periods for its historical setting—theatrical 
Elizabethan. This would not matter if it had 
some imaginative thesis of its own—as Orlando 
has for instance—but it relies too much on the 
Elizabethan property chest, though I must admit 
that it invests that well-worn finery with real dec- 
orative grace and even intensity. The narrator 
is a child in the players’ service, and through 
him we are introduced to Francis Beaumont and 
are present at a country-house performance of 
Philaster. The child’s emotions at the play, his 
stage-fright and his relief at getting through his 
part respectably, are touchingly perceived and 
are the most original thing in the book. But the 
narrator is too gentle, too detached: a real Eliza- 
bethan boy must of necessity have been too 
grossly absorbed in the values and business of the 
time to be conscious of the Elizabethan charm 
around him—and a disproportionate reliance on 
this charm is the Nemesis of historical fiction. 
One imagines some future historical evocation of 
our deutero-Elizabethan street scene. ‘The great 
red buses, with their gay slogans advertising rich 
commodities lately imported from the Americas 
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—face creams, films and nylon underwear—were 
rolling through the crowded thoroughfares their 
conductors exchanging racy gossip ony 
passed. The streets were thronged with Citizens, 
many swaggering in the new duffle coats while 
the more sober sort still wore the conventional 
bowler hat. Here and there a cripple from the late 
wars swung himself along on crutches Supplied 
under the new health service. . . .’ No, this is no 
the way we see ourselves and there is no reason to 
suppose that the Elizabethans saw themselves jn 
a corresponding way. But there are quite enough 
real qualities in Bryher’s book to eclipse its more 
conventional side: a sense of time passing, of the 
desperate wish for a reliable master, and the swift 
surprise of ignominious death—‘a great reckon. 
ing in a little room’ in true Marlovian style~ 
these give the novel impressiveness and indi. 
viduality. : 
The Stone Lily is also a historical nove, 
though it does not lean so heavily on its historical 
background, which is the rise of the Sicilians 
against King Bomba in the 1840s. A young 
American—not a quiet one fortunately—throws | 
in his lot with theirs and also falls in love with the 
beautiful Calista, wife of a wonderfully sinister 
nobleman, Prince Ugolino Palascordia, who a 
the opening of the book is endeavouring to d's 
pose of her in a coach accident. Miss Chapman 
writes with care and skill, knows her background 
and suggests with a not overloaded use of detail 
and topography the dark and fundamental dif. 
ferences between the American and his Sicilian 
comrades, a difference that finally extends, in a 
nightmare climax, to the beautiful Calista herself 
Too Late to Mend is about a London child. 
hood, a very contemporary one, perhaps a little 
mechanically so. The rake’s progress of a cockney 
child delinquent is recounted by Mr. Rainham in 
a good solid unpretentious way that carries the 
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reader along with it. Mr. Rainham obviously does 
pot believe in sparing the rod, for reasons which 
his nairative makes abundantly and successfully 


= Local Habitation is engagingly subtitled 
‘a Novel of the British Way, and proceeds with 
no finicking to take a good hearty mouthful of 
contemporary life and chew it over with gusto. 
L enjoyed it quite a lot in spite of the difficulty of 
remembering who everyone was and what branch 
of the contemporary British way they were en- 
gaged in. JOHN BAYLEY 


Sacred Cows 


Mavericks. Edited by Howard Sergeant and 
Dannie Abse. (Editions Poetry and Poverty. 


6s.) 

Tue editors of this anthology aim it against “The 
Movement.’ They get rather confused, indeed, by 
using this term of two scarcely overlapping lots 
of poets—the moribund Empsonians and the 
poets in New Lines, an anthology the one under 
review is explicitly designed to counter. This 
reviewer edited New Lines; its principle was 
simply a preference for poets who were prepared 
to use (in widely differing ways) the whole re- 
sources of language, intellect, senses and feeling. 
It opposed all restrictive practices, and in par- 
ticular the theory to which the editors of 
Mavericks are most deeply devoted—that poetry 
makes a communication not from a whole man 
to another whole man but only from an uncon- 
scious to another unconscious. The rise of this 
view involved an enormous devaluation: faking 
became so easy for one thing. 

If you have to write about nothing ~but 
emotion, and you must express it in ‘images, 
you may in theory produce a good poem. But you 
need a lot of taste and a lot of judgement, par- 
ticularly if you operate under rules which allow 
anything to be the image of anything and admit 
any conceivable simile. For instance, even to a 
fox being chased by hounds, what on earth can 

e the significance of the expression ‘grass as 
green as blood’? And this is, unfortunately, all 
too typical of the collection: 

As standards are restored the dark images 
(perfectly legitimate in themselves) may yet be 
rehabilitated. Mr. J.-C. Hall's highly organised 
‘The Burning Hare’ seems to me excellent of this 
kind. Several other poems in Mavericks, par- 
ticularly some of those by David Wright, Michael 
Hamburger and Vernon Scannell, are well worth 
reading. Nor, indeed, can these poets be blamed 
for the cries of their cheer-leaders. 

The editors’ loudest complaint against “The 
Movement’ poets is that they get too much 
publicity. Really? I note that three of the bunch 
under review edit their own magazines. Three 
others are regular verse reviewers in the monthly 
and weekly literary periodicals. Even the worst 
of them have had books published. And it is 
perfectly clear that publicity about verse is very 
largely in the hands of people who wear the 
Maverick blinkers, and often of Mavericks them- 
selves. 

It would be absurd to complain about this. 
Many publishers and reviewers are like other 
alleged poetry-lovers. Pending the restoration of 
general standards they are inclined to indulge 
their natural taste. This has always tended to look 
to poetry, not as an art, but as the one arena 
in which they may respectably enjoy the 
emotionalism, the sentimentalities and the sin- 
thrills for which they find no other authorised 
mode of emission. In spite of its promises, this 
book will not be wholly satisfactory to such 
teaders. May I suggest, instead, a yearly visit to 
Peter Pan? ROBERT CONQUEST 





Indian State 
SARDAR Panikkar describes eloquently the modern 
State (The State and the Citizen, by K. M. Panikkar; 
Asia Publishing House, Rs 6-12). ‘It is Jenghiz Khan 


. with distance control exercised by a hundred methods. 


its picture is that of some demon of Hindu mythology 
multiplied manifold, a Ravana with a thousand faces 
and a million hands, each hand wielding a different 
instrument of power. What chance has the individual 
against such an institution?’ Sardar Panikkar’s con- 
cern about the question shows a new mood in India. 
Congress grew up as a movement of revolt against the 
State, but it now controls the State. Indian political 
thinkers are now asking how far they ought to try to 
limit the power of the State, while also recognising 
that in the conditions of India today a much-increased 
activity by the State is needed if there is to be 
economic progress. This is only one of a range of 
subjects dealt. with in this book, which is a 
compilation of addresses given by Sardar Panikkar 
to Indian universities. Anybody coming on it in a 
library in future years will find it a convenient record 
of the Weltanschauung of one of the acutest minds of 
India in the middle of this decade. Sardar Panikkar 
has always found history romantic, and in this book 
he shows Indian contemporary history as romantic 
as its past. GUY WINT 


In the Know 


How difficult it must be for scientists to compress 
a description of a whole field into forty or fifty pages 
for that rather undefinable figure ‘the layman’! It 
is a credit to them that they so often succeed: but 
when, as with What is Science? (edited by James R. 
Newman: Gollancz, 21s.), practically a whole collec- 
tion of essays, covering all the sciences, comes off, 
a lot of the credit must go to the editor. Mr. Newman 
has long been on the board of that splendid 
magazine The Scientific American, and most of the 
contributions here are almost up to the high standard 
implied by that. My only major grouse would be that 
the two essays on ‘Psycho-analysis’ and on ‘Psy- 
chology’ (dealing mainly with problems of learning, 
perception and skill) necessarily omit a good deal of 
the field. In physics, indeed, it is now almost im- 
possible for a book to be up to date and Dr. Condon 
has been overtaken by the actual detection of the 
neutrino and the anti-proton, just as Professor Read’s 
lucid essay on chemistry has a table of the elements 
which is not up to date enough to include the three 
latest. 

The last essay, on “Science as Foresight’ by Dr. 
Bronowski (a most brilliant compression of notes on 
the latest things—information theory, cybernetics, 
the theory of games and so on), and the first, by the 
late Sir Edmund Whittaker on ‘Mathematics and 
Logic,’ are quite startlingly successful. In general the 
standard of these essays is such that, as is not usually 
the case with such compilations, they make the con- 
ventional introduction by Bertrand Russell appear 
vague and cliché-ridden. H. BOOKER 


Lightning Conductors 


Tue worst thing about Grand Tour of Italy by Eric 
and Barbara Whelpton (Robert Hale, 18s.) is its 
name, which inevitably suggests a comprehensive 
itinerary. Moreover the suggestion is reinforced by 
the unequivocal and wholly false statement on the 
dustcover that the authors ‘take the reader on a 
complete tour of the country.’ In fact, as the latter 
part of the blurb vaguely indicates, this is a readable, 
discursive guide to what might be called the intelli- 
gent tourist’s middle cuts: Milan—Liguria—Tuscany 
—Umbria—Rome—Naples, and Florence—Ravenna 
—Venetia. Considered simply as such it will un- 
doubtedly, in spite of occasional slips, prove a most 
useful companion to holidaymakers, for it is full of 
sensible information. Those who, like the reviewer, 
are not in favour of extensive lightning tours and 
think that art-hunters who believe it a waste of 
time ever to look at anything but ‘the best’ ought to 
be given six of them with a length of enriched mould- 
ing, may find things to vex them. All the same this 
is a better thought out, more intelligent and service- 
able work than most of its kind and well worth the 
money. KELLOW- CHESNEY 





oar 4) | 
Bow Street Man 


Here is something fresh, among at least a dozen non- 
fiction books published recently about criminals or 
the police (Memoirs of a Bow Street Runner, by 
Henry Goddard: Museum Press, 18s.). There were 
one or two other so-called autobiographies of 
Runners last century, but they were largely bogus. 
Goddard’s own notes were made eighty years ago; 
the period they cover goes back fifty years before 
that. Fielding’s Bow Street Runners were already 
seventy years old when Goddard enlisted in the 
Patroles, five years before Peel launched the Metro- 
politan Police. In 1839 two things happened: the 
Runners were disbanded, and the first Rural Police 
Act was passed. Goddard then became Chief Con- 
stable of Northants for ten years. After that. he 
obtained: a better-paid post as doorkeeper at the 
House of Lords, which left him free to undertake 
private commissions, as the Runners had also done. 
His attendances at the House of Lords were inter- 
mittent; but they paid him a good salary, and a 
generous pension when he retired at the age of eighty- 
three. 


His thirty-four cases here recorded appear in none 
of the regular ‘Famous Crimes’ books. They range 
from the shooting of an elephant which went berserk 
in the menagerie in Exeter Change (where the Strand 
Palace Hotel now stands) or the breaking up of a duel 
at Wormwood Scrubbs to a plate robbery by a bogus 
chimney-sweep at the Travellers’ Club. The criminal 
was caught and sentenced to death; the Club minutes 
show that, on the petition of the Committee, the 
sentence was commuted to transportation for life. 


CHRISTOPHER PULLING 


Stage Reference 


THEATRICAL reference books are good as and when 
they stick to facts, recording what happened and who 
took part when and where; for good measure it is 
often desirable that a consensus of critical opinion 
written at the time be requoted on the chief events. 


The Life of 


RICHARD 
STAFFORD 
CRIPPS 


y 
COLIN COOKE 


“As a man he had few equals in 
ability or virtue.” 
SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 


With Portraits 30/- net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
Warwick Sq., London, E.C.4 
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They fail to be useful reference books when foo much 
of their content consists of stamping-grounds for 
critics and other commentators with pet hypotheses 
to be expounded. 

The Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, edited by Hugh 
Fisher (A. and C. Black, 12s. 6d.) records almost 
every fact that matters about the achievements and 
personnel of the company during its first ten years; 
it also records an account of the company’s history 
which fails to discuss any of the shortcomings in 
that history.. The tabulations and photographs 
together add up to a clear picture of the volume and 
intensity of a decade’s activity. 

International Theatre Annual, edited by Harold 
Hobson (Calder, 21s.) is scarcely international 
enough in its coverage (omitting the USSR, the 
satellite countries, Scandinavia, Latin America, and 
most of Western Europe). There is some sound and 
stimulating writing on the London Year, on Brecht, 
on Shakespeare in Canada; for the res’, hobby-horses 
both grand and ignoble are ridden all round French 
actresses and playwrights, symbolic dramatists, the 
theory of Great Acting and sundry other matters. 
And there are too many literal errors for a reference 
book on any subject—even one on Errors in Typo- 


graphy. 
a. S 


Recent Reprints 


Novets, Etc. 

Penguin: Pigs Have Wings; Laughing Gas; The 
Mating Season; Very Good, Jeeves; Carry On, Jeeves; 
by P. G. Wodchouse (all at 2s. 6d.). 

Collins Fontang Books: The Narrowing Circle, 
by Julian Symons; The Rasp, by Philip Macdonald 
(both 2s.); The Murder of Roger Ackroyd, by Agatha 


Christie; The Climate of Courage, by John Cleary 
(both at 2s, 6d.). 

Secker and Warburg: The Trial, by Franz Kafka 
(18s.). 

The Folio Society : Ghost Stories, by Walter de la 
Mare (2!Is.). 

Dent's Everyman's Library: Joseph Andrews, by 
Henry Fielding, with introduction by Professor 
George Saintsbury (6s.), 


GENERAL 

Collins Fontana Books: Reach for the Sky, by 
Paul Brickhill (3s. 6d.), 

Panther Books: My Six Convicts, by Donald 
Powell Wilson; Forerunners to Everest, by René 
Dittert, Gabriel Chevalley, Raymond Lambert, with 
a preface by Brigadier Sir John Hunt (both 2s. 6d.); 
Sir Anthony Eden, by Lewis Broad (3s. 6d.). 

Chatto and Windus : Vision and Design, by Roger 
Fry (10s, 6d.). 

Dent's Everyman's Library : Kalevala—The Land 
of the Heroes, translated by W. F. Kirby, with intro- 
duction by J. B. C. Grundy, in two volumes (7s. 
each); The Peloponnesian War, by Thucydides, with 
a new introduction by John Warrington (7s.); The 
Paston Letters, a new selection edited by John 
Warrington, in two volumes (6s. each); Liebnitz: 
Philosophical Writings, translated by Mary Morris, 
with introduction by C. R. Morris, MA (7s.). 

Jarrolds ; Clive of India, by R. J. Minney (21s.). 

O.U.P.: Heralds and Heraldry in the Middle Ages, 
by Anthony Richard Wagner (Richmond Herald) 
(30s.), 

John Murray : Pillar to Post, by Osbert Lancaster 
(10s. 6d.). 


Eleven-Nonplus 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 365 


Report by 


A prize of six guineas was offered for a calypso 


D. R. Peddy 


suitable for singing on the occasion of a 1957 


eleven-plus examination. 


ONE competitor accompanied his entries by a 
note in which he anticipated my commenting 
either: ‘a calypso is nothing if not in calypso 
language, and those competitors who failed here 
had their entries set aside immediately,’ or: ‘the 
sort of thing I had in mind was an improvised 
song by English schoolchildren, and entries that 
were inappropriately couched in West Indian 
dialect were ruled out of court at once.’ Far be 
it from me to make either dogmatic comment; 
I set this competition with an entirely open mind. 
It is an unfortunate fact that although most 
people can recognise a calypso when they hear 
one, and could probably have a shot at defining 





For Overseas Readers 
OVERSEAS COMPETITION No. 2 
Set by Allan M. Laing 


In Dr. Archibald Henderson's immense 
new biography of Bernard Shaw, recently 
published in the United States, occurs this 
extract from a letter by GBS: ‘Yesterday, 
at Massingham’s, John Burns came in. We 
meant to have a great political council; but 
we mostly relaxed and frivolled, (By the 
way, remind me to tell you... the story 
of the clergyman and the dentist. It doubled 
up both M and B)... . Unfortunately, 
this rib-bender remains untold. Will com- 
petitors, for a prize of six guineas, supply 
the missing story so that we may all be 
doubled up? Limit: 150 words. 

This is the second in a series of occa- 
sional competitions open to all readers 
living outside the British Isles. Entries, 
addressed ‘Overseas Competition No. 2, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by April 
9. Results on April 26. 











one, an actual specification for this form of folk- 
song is rather hard to come by. It is, on the whole, 
rather easier to say what characteristics a calypso 
should not possess. Disregard for scansion is 
generally agreed, but in most calypsos I have 
heard there has been a fair regularity as regards 
the number of syllables per line; some entries 
were disqualified because they bordered on 
Ogden-Nash-ery. I think it also true to say that 
there should be a reasonable degree of respect for 
rhyming. 

Judging was by no means easy. Having occa- 
sionally tried to write calypsos myself, I realise 
that one has a pretty clear idea of how one’s 
verses should sound if sung—but the judge hasn't, 
which is a disadvantage. One competitor wrote 
that his entry was for singing to the tune of-‘An 
Englishman and I had an Argument,’ another to 
‘Anella’; I regret that I don’t know either. 

Coming to the subject, rather than the form, 
of the verses, I fear that there were few novel 
approaches to the problem. A vague anti-11-plus 
note prevailed; parents, it was agreed, are far 
more bothered than the victims, largely for 
keeping-up-with-the-Joneses reasons. Vera Mouse 
disdained any attempt at writing dialect and stuck 
to pure Nigel Molesworth: 

‘me mum Kant read an me dad Kant rite, 

englysh is roten an sums ar trype, 

i wanna B a spiv an ave a lotta duogh. .. - 
I also enjoyed Gloria Prince’s: 

‘L ain’t scared of their old ’xamination; 

Worryin’ *bout it gives me constipation; 

I shan’t hang myself like remember old Sid? 
lll go to Russia like that Guy feller did.’ 
—and Miss J. S. Phillips's cheerful effort, which 
perhaps smacks of rock ‘n’ roll rather than 

calypso-ism : 

‘Giddy-up-a-ding-dong (context please) or go man, 

20. 
See you later, Invigilator (repeat loudly).’ 
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Honourable mentions to these, to A. M. Sayers, 
Douglas Hawson, A. W, Dicker, R. Kennard 
Davis and Anthea C. Hewison. I suggest a prize 
of four guineas for H. A. C. Evans’s painstaking 
and erudite entry, and a guinea each for J. A. 
Lindon and Allan M. Laing. 


PRIZES 
(H. A. C. EVANS) 


De big men in de British nation 

Which care de people’s education 

Gwine see who-all done know fo’ troo 
In de ‘lem plus examination, 


Chorus : Unna bring rule an’ pen an’ lead, 
Set dung good an’ use yo’ head 
Else yo’-all gwine stan’ sticky instead 
In de ‘lem plus examination, 

Dey say de chillun an’ dere relation’ 

All two both fill’ wid boderation, 

Cry wulloss, ain’t no-person get t’roo 

De ‘lem plus examination. 

Man, ain't no use chupsin’ wid vexation 

Effin yo’ bad-lucky don’ get impatien’ 

Yo’ must be can t’ink what yo’ gwineter do 

In de ’lem plus examination, 

[The above is in Barbadian dialect (Trinidad is 
not the sole Calypso’s isle!). A few explanations: 
Unna—all of you. Big men—important people. 
Dung—down. All ‘owns’ are ‘ungs.’ Stan’ sticky—be 
in awkward situation. All two both—emphatic ‘both? 
Wulloss—expression of disappointment or disgust. 
No-person—no one, Chupsin’—onomatopoeic word 
for a common method of expressing disgust by 
pouting lips and sucking air in between teeth. Effin 
—if. Bad-lucky—unlucky, Must be can—should be 
able to.]} 

(J. A. LINDON) 


We ain’ gonna stay ’way from school this mornin’ 
We all gotta show how much we bin learnin’ 

We all gotta be credit to the nation 

Weall gonna do ’le’m plus exam’nation. 


We all wanna go to the grammar school 

We don’ wanna grow up no silly fool 

We don’ wanna be jus’ Davy Crocketts 

Who don’ know nothin’ ’bout jets an’ rockets, 


We don’ wanna go to no sec’nd’ry mod’n 
We wan’ our nex’ school to be a good ’un 
I wanna do gym an’ grow strong like Samson 
My dad’s gonna buy me a bike wi’ lamps on. 


They ain’ bin lettin’ us turn on the telly 

Or read our comics or go’n see Grace Kelly 
But we’re all gonna celebrate th’ occasion 
When we pass this ol’ ’le’m plus exam‘nation. 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 
Dis eleven-plus examination 
Is for good of British nation. 
It separate de clever sheep 
From de kid-goats half asleep. 
No more wastin’ no high culture 
On de children wit’ no future: 
Dey must stay in lower school— 
Dat inflexible new rule, 
Is an anxious time for children, 
De questions so bewilderin’, 
Some can’t do arit’metic, 
Some at spellin’ not too quick, 
An’ bot’ stupid ones an’ clever 
Wish de exam was over 
An’ hope dey won’t need wait 
For to know deir lucky fate, 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 368 
Set by Blossom 


Had Shakespeare been acquainted with the 
clerihew there is no doubt that it would have crept 
into many of his plays. For the usual prize of 
six guineas competitors are invited to provide 
three continuous clerihews in a conversational 
form that might have been used by one of the 
following pairs: Romeo and Juliet, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Shylock and Portia, Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth or Hamlet and his father’s ghost. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
368,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by March 
12. Results on March 22. 

CORRECTION.—The closing date for Competi- 
tion No. 367, announced last week, should read 
March 5. 
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TRUTH ABOUL THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


By NICHOLAS 


Mr. MAcMILLaN’s weekend ‘stag’ 
party at Chequers must have been 
i. dak an exciting affair. Each Minister 
£5 AZ had the opportunity to say exactly 
how he would run the country and, if the political 
correspondents are any guide, ‘drastic re- 
appraisals’ and ‘bold new approaches were made. 
No officials, no economists were allowed to be 
present. Taxation policy, defence policy, invest- 
ment policy were said to have been discussed and 
settled. It makes one tremble to think how many 
decisions may have been taken in the empirical 
British way—over brandy and cigars—without 
any clear assessment of the economic facts. I 
can imagine what Mr. Thorneycroft was saying, 
that is, if he has not changed his mind since he 
addressed the National Production Advisory 
Council a few weeks ago. He was then giving 
priority to the balance of payments, to rebuilding 
our gold and dollar reserves. For this purpose, 
he said, domestic consumption must be re- 
strained, which means that production must be 
restrained, which means that the balance of pay- 
ments must be secured through an_ industrial 
recession. How long will this deflationary non- 
sense be tolerated? Until by-election losses force 
the Government to relax its restrictive measures? 

It is a pity that Mr. Thorneycroft was not 
allowed to take with him to this political party 
Mr. Ronald Brech, the economist of the Unilever 
group. Writing in the February Westminster Bank 
Review, Mr. Brech gave the results of his in- 
vestigation into the role of stocks and stock- 
building in the British economy. He pointed out 
that in every ‘odd" year since 1948, with the 
exception of 1953, Britain has experienced a 
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DAVENPORT 


balance-of-payments crisis, and that every one of 
these crises was marked by a sharp, actual or 
relative increase in stocks. (In 1953, the only 
‘odd’ year without a crisis, there was only a small 
relative increase in stocks.) The implication of 
this, he said, was simply that whenever Britain 
builds up its business inventories significantly it 
has to do so on credit. Our international pay- 
ments position depended in reality not so much 
on exports, which have been expanding year by 
year (though not so fast as they should), but on 
whether or no stocks were being accumulated 
at an increasing rate. In the ‘even’ years, when 
people believed that the balance-of-payments 
problem had been solved—as, for example, in 
1954, when there was a Conservative drive for 
convertibility—there was simply a smaller rate 
of increase in stocks. (Convertibility, said Mr. 
Brech, was no nearer in 1954 than in any other 
‘even’ year, which is exactly what I argued at 
the time.) In 1956, when Mr. Macmillan boasted 
that our trading position was sound with a 
surplus of around £150 million, there was again 
a relative decline in stockbuilding of around 
£150 million. The ‘soundness’ of our position was 
an illusion. 

An acceleration in stock accumulation is not, 
of course, the only cause of a crisis in the gold 
and dollar reserves. The immediate cause in the 
1947, 1949 and 1956 crises was the flight of short- 
term capital. But the current value of total stocks 
emphasises the inadequacy of the reserves and 
explains the frequency of the crises. At the end 
of 1956 stocks amounted to about £8,300 million 
(stocks of manufacturers’ raw materials alone 
came to £1,900 million), while the reserves were 


ros Tl 
only £762 million—before we borrowed $561 
million from the International Monetary Fund. 
The reserves have to take care of the swings in 
total stocks not only in Great Britain but in the 
other sterling countries as well. They have also 
to take care of the unpredictable movements in 
short-term capital. The flight of capital in 1949, 
before the devaluation of sterling, was estimated 
at £700 million, and in the second half of 1956, 
during the Suez crisis, at £350 million! 

If the Chancellor really believes that he can 
cut Government or domestic expenditure suffi- 
ciently hard to enable the reserves to be built up 
to adequate proportions—for trading purposes as 
well as for sterling ‘banking’ purposes—he is 
deceiving himself. It would involve such a degree 
of unemployment that Mr. Macmillan would 
soon find it politically impossible to carry on the 
Queen’s Government. He will have to think out 
a different approach to our basic economic 
problem. There are various alternatives. First, 
there is the control of imports, which would 
enable stock accumulation to be carried out by 
co-operation between Government and private 
industry. This is the Socialist approach. Next, 
there is the writing-up of the sterling price of 
gold, which can be done either by agreement with 
the US and the IMF or by unilateral action 
through a fixed devaluation (in the Cripps 
manner) or through a floating exchange rate. 
Finally, there is the abandonment of the role 
of sterling as an international currency, which 
involves the breaking up of the sterling area, 
Having to choose between these evils is a 
terrible thing for a politician. A decision might 
be postponed by arranging to borrow from the 
Import-Export Bank (and more from the IMF), 
which is exactly what Mr. Thorneycroft is pro- 
posing to do. But the idea that these debts can 
be repaid at the present price of gold is sheer 
bravado. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


CARRERAS, LIMITED 


A MORE FAVOURABLE YEAR 


Tue 53rd annual general meeting of Carreras, Limited 
was held on February 26 at Arcadia Works, Hamp- 
stead Road, London. 

Sir Edward Baron (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said: The overall picture is a better one and with 
the combined Carry Forward increased by more 
than £400,000, I am sure you will agree with our 
recommendation that the Dividend of 8} per cent. 
on the Ordinary and “B” Ordinary Shares should 
be repeated this year. Our Balance Sheet is eminently 
sound, 

We continued to be faced with severe and intensi- 
fied competition in the Home Trade, and it was not 
without difficulty that we maintained our relative 
position. 

The sales of Baron’s Filter Tip Cigarettes have 
steadily increased and continue to show progress. 
In May we launched Dunhill Filter Tip Cigarettes 
in a new style packing. This brand is making steady 
progress. All our best-known pipe tobaccos continue 
in favour. 

Our Export Trade was fully maintained during 
the twelve months. In fact, despite all the difficulties 
encountered in overseas markets in these days we 
actually increased the volume of our exports from 
this country, and even improved our relative position 
im regard to that section of the industry. 

I cannot be expected to forecast what the result 
for the current financial year is likely to be. We 
know that many difficulties and problems lie ahead 
of us, but none the less I should like to think that 
when we meet next year I shall again be able to 
record some improvement. 

The report was adopted. 











LEEK AND MOORLANDS BUILDING SOCIETY 


CENTENARY YEAR—A WONDERFUL RECORD 


Tue 100th annual general meeting of Leek & Moor- 
lands Building Society was held on February 25 at 
Leek, Staffs. 

In his printed address, the President, Sir Ernest 
Johnson, J.P., reviewed the political and economic 
events of the past year and continued: The effect on 
our economy of the curtailment of oi! supplies from 
the Middle East and the purchasing elsewhere of oil 
for dollars is beginning to reveal itself. It is to be 
hoped that we can control our economy and pre- 
vent further inflationary trends. 

Meanwhile the run on Sterling has stopped. That 
is not to say that Sterling does not need defending 
further. Already as we know the last reserves via 
the International Monetary Fund have been called 
upon, What next? The real answer must lie in Gov- 
ernment policy as well as in Government spending. 

A reduction in Bank Rate may well be justified. 
Any further reduction would and should depend upon 
the true state of our economy—a reduction in Gov- 
ernment expenditure and freedom from any crisis in 
Sterling. 

We must still save more and spend less. Reserves 
need building up and export surpluses are para- 
mount if we are to contain a sound economic 
approach to our problems. The one sure way to 
abolish our anxieties is to see to it that we insist on 
huge reductions in public expenditure and finally sub- 
stantial reductions in taxation. It is for the Govern- 
ment to show the way. They can decide that Great 
Britain can still be great. 

Finance—Commerce—Industry—Labour will all 
respond to a serious lead for national prosperity. 
The world is still in need of our production. Let us 
go forward in 1957 to a more prosperous period in 


our history not because of our difficulties but ia 
spite of them. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 

Councillor Gilbert Tatton, the Chairman, pre- 
sided, and in the course of his speech, said: Share- 
holders and Depositors taken together show a total 
of £34,157,909—a measure—and a striking one—of 
the confidence of the investing and saving public 
in this Leek and Moorlands Building Society. 

Our Balance Sheet total at £36,057,063 is impres- 
sive, not for its size alone but for its absolute sound- 
ness. I am satisfied that it portrays all that is best in 
security—stability—spread of risk and unquestion- 
ably, in financial strength. It is a wonderful record 
of one hundred years as a safe and sound financial 
home of the people's savings. 

Such confidence will never be misplaced for the 
Society’s name and reputation is in the forefront 
of the vast Building Society Movement. 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 


In the course of his address, Sir Bernard White, 
K.B.E., the Deputy Chairman, said: Looking ahead, 
it may well happen that once the Rent Bill becomes 
law, tenants of good houses may consider it worth 
their while to buy their homes. If this happens—as 
it may well do—building societies will be called 
upon to try to make extra funds available for mort- 
gages. The Government should be considering what 
assistance it can give to all home owners who con- 
tinue to provide their houses at no cost to the nat on, 
I make a plea therefore for the recognition of build- 
ing society deposits as a Trustee Investment. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


THE gilt-edged market became 
+ firmer the moment the Treasury 
i“ bill rate fell again—this time by 
> 1 per cent. to just under £4 3s. 
per cent. The market is still confident that sooner 
or later Bank rate will be lowered again, although 
there is nothing to support the idea in official 
statements. The BOWATER £15 million convertible 
loan stock issue was nearly fifteen times over- 
subscribed and dealings started at 9 premium and 
sold off to 73. I would advise holders to take their 
profits.’ The huge borrowings of the Bowater 
group make me disinclined to join the public rush. 
Including the loans of the American subsidiary, I 
calculate that about half the parent company’s 
trading profit will be absorbed by fixed prior 
charges. The next big issue is to be the denational- 
isation of the giant STEEL COMPANY OF WALES, 
which is to offer forty million £1 shares at par— 
the largest equity share issue ever floated in the 
City and probably the most unpopular. The insur- 
ance companies will, no doubt, be ‘requested’ to 
subscribe. The issue will damp down the rise in 
industrial shares for a long time. It has already 
caused a sharp fall in other steel shares, some of 
which are looking cheap. 







* * * 


BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO has again justified 
its place in most investment portfolios by raising 
the dividend 24 per cent. to 30 per cent. tax free 
and declaring a one-for-three scrip bonus. The 
shares have been a rising market lately and at 
59s. yield under 6 per cent. on the existing divi- 
dend of 20 per cent. tax free covered over two 
and a half times. At first sight the profits would 
appear to be down—the net profit after higher 
tax provisions was £214 million against £24 
million—but owing to the Middle East upheaval 
certain subsidiaries have not been taken into the 
consolidated account and the investment in them 
has been written off out of reserves and un- 
divided profit, which will be down by £5} 
million. Investors will probably want to hold on 
to their BAT shares, partly because it is reasonable 
to expect a slightly higher distribution on the in- 
creased capital, partly because there may be a 
tax concession in the April Budget coming to 
companies trading overseas. Whether they should 
also hold on to their IMPERIAL TOBACCO shares is 
a more difficult question to answer. The full 
accounts confirm the warning in the preliminary 
statement that turnover in weight fell slightly 
owing to intensified competition and more diffi- 
cult trading conditions. This probably implies 
that ‘Senior Service’ is still cutting into the sales 
of ‘Players.’ But it must not be forgotten that 
Imperial have a share interest in GALLAHER 
TOBACCO and also a very large interest in BAT. 
In fact, the income from Imperial trade invest- 
ments in the year to October last amounted to 
34 per cent. of their total trading profit. Dear 
money makes it a difficult period for such a large 
borrower as Imperial (bank overdrafts, etc., have 
increased by £3 million to £374 million) and as 
£10 million of 34 per cent. notes fall due this 
autumn new borrowing is not impossible. Im- 
perial Tobacco shares have fallen from a high 
of 62s. 6d. last year to 45s. 3d., at which the 
yield on the existing dividend of 21 per. cent., 
covered nearly one and a half times, is 9} per 
cent. The market view is that the fall has dis- 
counted the increased risk to the dividend, but 
the shares may drift until the question of new 
finance is cleared up. 

The long decline in gold shares goes on. It 


is strange that the mining finance houses do not 
support the market, but the continental buying 
from Paris and Zurich, which used to help, has 
been diverted to Canadian oil shares and other 
commodity shares. But their turn will come in due 
course. Meanwhile, some of the OFS new mines 
are now giving satisfactory yields on dividends. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


Specially contributed by C. MANSFIELD 
BLACK (6 men) 
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WHITE (8 men) 
WuiTE to play and mate in two moves: solution nex' 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Way: K-R 1, 
no threat. All Black moves are now fatal. Particularly 
attractive variation is 1... Kt moves; 2 B x Q, set 
mate being 2 R-Q 3 and the key resulting in unpin of 
W B and pin of W R. Other mates as set. 


HOW TO IMPROVE (5) 


The most underrated and neglected part of chess by 
the ordinary player—and even, to some extent, by 
many experts—is the ending: the first step towards 
improvement in this field is the recognition that endings 
are (a) interesting, (b) difficult—a realisation of (a) will 
rapidly bring (6) with it. Most people think endings 
dull because there are few pieces left, but this is 
counterbalanced by two other factors. (1) The board 
being emptier, there is plenty of room for the few 
pieces that are left to manceuvre, and thus the choice 
of moves may be as great as in the middle game; 
(2) the more clear-cut nature of the position permits 
longer and more exact calculation than is normally 
feasible in the middle game so that play of great 
subtlety and depth is possible. 

The second step is to practise; try whenever you can 
to finish your games and avoid the curse of adjudica- 
tion. Next (if you are really ambitious) study Fine’s 
Basic Chess Endings, and also study the games of the 
great masters from the point of view of the ending; 
Capablanca amongst past and Smyslov amongst present 
players are the best models. 

Finally, in case you are too lazy for all this, a few 
small pieces of elementary advice. (1) In minor piece 
endings the bishop is generally better than the knight, 
particularly when there are pawns on both sides of the 
board; the standard exception to this is when the 
knight can establish itself in an unassailable central 
post, e.g. in front of an isolated queen’s pawn and on 
opposite coloured square from that of the bishop. 
(2) In rook endings, post and use your rook aggres- 
sively; good rook positions are (a) 7th rank, (6) behind 
(not in front of) an advancing pawn, your own or the 
enemy’s, so that the rook’s scope increases as the pawn 
advances. (3) Except for endings with bishops of 
opposite colours, rook endings give the best drawing 
chances when a pawn down; the extra pawn almost 
invariably wins in king and pawn endings and usually 
in minor piece or (with great labour) in queen endings. 
(4) In all endings, USE YOUR KING; bring him into 
play, and make him work hard for his living. These are 
all simple points which may seem trivial to many 
readers; but I have seen neglect of them (and other 
similar points which I have not space to mention) turn 
wins into draws, and draws into losses, any number of 
times; so bear them consciously in mind when planning 
your play in the ending. 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


1957 


It needs a hard frost to put things right in the garden 
and on the land, some people say. Without hard 
weather all sorts of pests come through the winter 
in abnormal numbers, making a greater breeding 
progression as the months of spring and summer 
pass. This may be so. A hard winter prevents growth 
for a while, but I am not sure that there is very much 
in the balance in the long run. If growth is early 
pests are there too, but one thing farmers like jis the 
weather in season, frost when it will do most good 
sunshine and gentle rain when the corn js up, We 
are having the right sort of weather at last, a cold 
spell following what might be called a false spring. 
One hardly dares speak of weather. for changes 
seem bound to confound all speculation. but with 
the ground iron-hard today, however pitiful the bleat 
of the young lambs, we cannot complain, This is 
February. There is time for the poet's spring after 
mid-March and the vernal equinox. We want no 
early budding trees and freak winter days thereafter 
but only what tradition holds right, for the wiseacres 
have it that if we get it soft now we shall pay for it 
later. 


A BARKING Fox 


After 1 had retired to bed. perhaps because I had 
supped too well, I found it difficult to sleep, hearing 
first a bullock lowing and then two serenading cats 
somewhere lower down the village. A year or two ago, 
when I was similarly afflicted, I heard a vixen calling 
in the gully across the road. The unearthly sound 
made my hackles rise, for I was certain some foul 
deed was being done. On this occasion, however, 
I was almost dozing when I heard the bark of a dog 
fox. He repeated it several times as he moved away 
from the village and I waited to hear if a vixen had 
any answer to make, but either there wasn't a vixen 
about, or she found it unnecessary to respond. Per- 
haps it was because my mind was so occupied that I 
had a dream that went on and on. In this dream | 
walked after a fox that stopped and encouraged me 
to hurry after it in the hope of capturing it but, as 
so often happens in dreams, I never achieved my 
object. The fox stopped and I walked on until the 
postman rang the bell and brought me abruptly 
back! 


Harp TIMES 


‘In the old days,’ said E., smiling fondly at the 
recollection of some pleasant scene, ‘we lived in a 
village over the hill there. Times were hard, how- 
ever, and we were a large family in a small cottage. I 
had all sorts of jobs to do. Sometimes | used to hold 
ponies for the farmers who stopped at the public 
house on their way home from market. Sometimes 
I put on a yoke and carried water for the people 
round about, Many an hour | spent, blue with cold, 
holding a farmer’s pony and sometimes he forgot, 
in his stupor, to give me a sixpence. Many a gallon 
of water I carried more than half a mile for a penny 
or less, but the best job I had was helping the miller. 
Sam used to get me to sweep up and help hoist the 
corn up to the top of the mill on the chain and 
rope that worked off a drum. One day when Sam 
wasn’t about I put my foot in the chain and pulled 
the rope, thinking to hoist myself up through the 
mill, but instead I got lifted upside down and hadn't 
the sense to let go the rope, which threatened to pull 
me in two. Luckily for me old Sam came running, 
or I might have come to serious harm. He didn't 
pay me for sweeping up that day and I didn't ask 
in case he told my father and I got the belt!’ 


Fruir Tree CARE 


The enemies of fruit trees are numerous, but tar- 
oil spraying (best done in January) can still be 
carried out this month, Later on, of course, lime 
sulphur should be sprayed at pink-bud and petal 
fall. Sawfly treatment is BHC at three ounces to the 
gallon of water and DDT can be used for codlin 
moth. 
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THE CIRCLE OF WINE TASTERS can take 
further members for its Spring Wine-with- | asting 
Lecture Series and other vinous functions. De- 
tails from T. A. Layten, 29 Duke St (Manchester 
Sq.), Londor. W.1 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201 

TV SNACKS and cockta anapes are delicious 
with BURGESS’S Anchovy Paste on butered 
toast 


WANTED, SEASIDE HOLIDAY accommo- 
3 


dation tor 2 aduits, 4 children and nurs 

weeks August September. Nia OokINg of Nouse- 

work for mother esscntia Box No. 706 
LITERARY 


IF YOU WERE GOOD ai English at School, 
why don't you write for money now’ A gilt of 
expression is half the battle. [he rest is practice, 


know what w write. and where to sc ihe 
LSJ. by entircly mdividual coaching by post, 
vas helped thousands. It could cip you also 
Free book from Pros, tus Dept.. Londons 
Schoo! of Journalism. 19 Hertford Stree Park 
Lane, London, W.1, TEL.: GRO. 824 


BOOKS PURCHASED. Al! subiects, any quan 
t Especia! y wanted Curremt Review copies, 
P. J. Brewe 374 Greys Inn Road, W < 
FICTION-WRITING,. We are specialist tutors 
No sales~—no fees. Students work appears i8 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House. Regent Street, London, W.1 
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Stubbs, 1724-1806. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6 
, closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins Ald- | PRIVATE TREATMENT n f : 
Ihe 5 for by post makes a gate East Station } and your dependants. Mem h f BUPA | GIBRALTAR 
1 enabies you to aflord private ; mimoda and } 
weic git, particularly to | consulting specialists’ and nursing tf 4 
£.3 | ees " oe | modest annual subscription, &% f m NAPLES 
irienGs living Oversea, CONCERTS } paid in benefits. —W t 
‘ ‘ | trants are restricted to TUNIS 
\ ear § ibscription costs HANDEL-MOZART Concert with Boyd Nee? | United Provident Asso 
Orchestra, Thurston Daie & Ralph Do | House, Essex Street 
45s. A Greeting Card is sent "> tt 5.45 ‘ : | 
; ; i wai : a 45, Royal Festival Hall | sayite ROW CLOTHES, Cancelicc ex> Py and L SBON 
I Spectator to friends cei | orders direct from eminent tailors—Lesicy & : One class only 
, aa : PFANO RECITAL by Harriet Cohen. University | Roberts, Kilgour, etc. Lounge. | Suits, ¢ 
Lor Wi ta subscription 1s of London Institute of Edu cennande Ha coats, from 10 gns Regent Dress Ce Fare from £60 
—— hivth , Malet St., W.C.1. March 4, 8 : floor). 17 Shaftesbury Ave., Piccadilly C oa ey eae 
opened as a birthday gift. Haydn, Bax, de Falla. Tickets fr W.1. GER. 7180. (Next Café Monico "7 ws iscsi = 
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SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 929 | = = 
ACROSS DOWN a = * © ¥ 
1 . . . me 10 ' } 
1 This captain provides his own ink for his notes (6). 1 The peal urges one, it seems, to go leftish (9). || } 
4 Is this where the oarsmen get washed up? (8) Cues need it, seats get it, waiters — ‘?. & 
10 A land-speed record or a vessel (7). K < —/ for the chair is danger for the book - 
PF gactag . clerk retires like . 4 ee (). i 5 To be festive, study nearly everything about a 
: = in court about the heating apparatus? double six (9). <4 a 2 a ek 
. ” Me 
Xs ; _ 6 The part becomes traditional (4). : ; . 
13 “—— clapsed ere Homer’s lamp appeared 7 Flagging men of military rank (7). | Ps 
(C _— (4). 8 Kipling wrote of those between (5). 5 
15 This. plant will make a rat grow (7). 9 Low fish (4). g £ é 
17 Illustrated without the broken tart (3-4). 14 Such a sort of gamble as is beyond reproach? 9 20 sf 7 
19 ‘Adam and his wife smile at the claims of long (5, 5) » —a = 
——’ (Tennyson) (7). 16 Head-on collision? (4-1-4) 4 2 A a : 4 
21 Such articles as one can get from dealers (7). 18 The ship that was used ws this purpose O.. ' 7 
“a he - . - ¥C ) i,” } } | 
23 Versifier having no use, it seems, for the fourth 20 ‘To look at things = bloom fifty ou a Bags, 
letter (4) , room’ (Housman) (7). 
. ; , he low-dow rocess of departure is pressin g Zz & $ 
24 Coat fits an Italian figure of fun (10). 22 na ow-down in process parture is pressing , 
27 f the ear narthy (7 ae . i . 2 } } 
7 Of the carth earthy (7). 23 Politician evidently didn’t miss the bus—was ee 
28 One would expect 21 to do so (7). he rowing? (5) g 
> ‘ ¢ . > pam . . 
29 A bit of soap round the steeple (8). 25 Top-spia lacks point though first-class (4). * 
30 it seems to be rash to shoot among the pigs (6). 26 Transport thanks to the team (4). a9 2 Be a 
| | 3 = a 
Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary Solution on March 45 Solution to No. 927 on page 2 


and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on March 12 and addressed: Crossword No. 929, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 











The winners of Crossword No. 927 are: Mra. D. E. Dupernex, 47 The 


Gardens, London, S.f 


22, and Mas. G. W. Soutuersr. 27 Church Wood 


Avenue, Far Headingley. Leeds, 16 
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AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emtigency service for urgent works), 
short storiés, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading. 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine Service, Public/Private mectings 
reported. Recording machines for hire, Transla- 
tions from/into all languages, Overnight service : 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 4.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m, and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 


*KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for you. 
No Sales—No Fees tuition, Free R.2 ‘Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success’ from B.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. _ TSE 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000, Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy asured. Min, charge, 4s. — E, R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


LITERARY TYPING, efficient 1/9 1,000, crbn. 
3d. Weeks, 47 St. Margarets Rd., London, S.E.4. 











MALTA YEAR BOOK, 1957, The most com- 
plete book on Malta. 6s. 10d. Post Free.—St. 
Michael’s College, Malta. 

TYPING, 2s, 1,000, Carbon 6d. Prompt, 
accurate work. Also  duplicating.—POPE, 
Rectory, East Horsley, Surrey (Tel.: 359). 


UNIVERSAL GHOSTS—Syndicate of profes- 
sional writers edits, revises, proof-reads, etc. 
Speeches, advertising copy written, TV, film, 
radio scripts finally drafted, Specialists under- 
take industrial, technical and private written 
PR work.—Write Box 680 











booklet, — Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). 





EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, — Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (S), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selscy, Sussex. Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
art, Brochure free. Selsey 2774. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
non-exam.) courses in business subjects:—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans or Call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 








MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE offers intensive training for high-grade 
secretarial appointments for graduates and other 
well-educated girls. New group begins 18th March 
(next group 6th May). Forcign languages. Indi- 
vidual attention. Exccilent results.—For full de- 
tails and interview apply The Principal, 62 
Bayswater Road, London, W.2. PAD. 3320. 


POSTAL TUITION, for Gen. Cert. of Educn. 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est, 
1894, 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 927 

ACROSS.—1 Satrap, 4 Sinciput. 10 Asphalt. 
11 Torrent. 12 Stratagems. 13 Mice. 15 Indwet!, 
17 Trammell. 19 Knitted, 21 Suckled, 23 Lass. 
24 Obliterate, 27 Chapter, 28 Mitcham, 29 
Satirist. 30 Arisen. 

DOWN.-—-1 Slapstick, 2 Tapered. 3 Apart- 
ments. 5 Intimates. 6 Care. Premium. 8 
Tithe. 9 Stag. 14 Barchester. 16 Ladybirds. 18 
Ladies’ man. 20 Instant. 22 Leaches, 23 Locks, 





PARADA: Full-time DRAMATIC training, 
part time and evening classes. SCHOOL : From 
eleven years to G.C.E, Preparatory Academy for 
the R.A.D.A, 55 Shepherd's Hill, Highgate, N.6. 


pa 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM, 
will hold an examination in May for election 
to two Scholarships of £220 p.a, and three 
of £150 p.a, as well as a Music Scholarship of 
£200 p.a. and Music Exhibition of £50 p.a.— 
For full particulars write to the Headmaster, 











SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, JERSEY NEW 
POTATOES, Grown and Packed in Jersey. Skins 
removed, No waste and quickly ready for serv- 
ing. Only 10 minutes heating in tin required. 
A pleasant change and a veritable boon. Good 
new potatoes readily available, without trouble 
whenever required, Tins, 1 Ib. 3 0z., 8 for 20s.; 
24 for 588, STEWED STEAK. Good Quality 
Beef only. Each tin 95% meat. A product of 
outstanding excellence, providing quickly a 
satisfying ready made mca), 1 Ib. tins, 8 for 30s.; 
4 tins cach of potatoes and steak, 25s. All Post 
Paid. — SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. SPR 
DEVON CLOVER HONEY, finest quality, set 
or clear, Six 1 Ib. jars for 25s, carriage paid.— 
Dalditch Apiary, Budleigh Salterton, Devon, 








GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries, 
the truth abeut garlic as a remedy. for rheumatism 
stands as it has stood for 5,000 years; that power- 
ful purifier and healer given by Nature for the 
use of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving rheuma- 
tism at its roots. Send 52s, 6d, for 1,000 
tablets, six months’ treatment, and interesting 
bookict about garlic, that immemorial remedy of 
Nature.—Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE. PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis, L. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours, Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear, Gossame; Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades, Elegant Damask Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting Loveliness. Superb Bed Linens, 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland, 


PROPERTIES 


SOUTH CCAST BUNGALOWS & HOUSES 
Ideal for retirement. Map, ectc., from HAWKER 
& FLOWERS, Chartered Auctioneers & Estate 
Agents, S.P. Bidgs., Chapel Rd., Worthing, Sx. 


ACCOMMODATION 
Cottage to let, available May, June, August, 
Septermber.—Box 696. : " 
OCCASIONAL BED and Br. needed by visitor 
to invalid Holland Park. Next date May 6th-10th, 
Small payment or exchange  hospitality.— 
RITCHIE, 40 George Square, Edinburgh. 
PEMBROKESHIRE, Historic house, woods, 
lakes, own farm, modern amenities; sea near; 
ideal home fa-nilics on leave.—Lockley, Orielton, 
Pembroke. 
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SELF-CONTAINED holiday flatlet, large and 
aity, or residence with board at Widworthy, 
Sylvan Way, Bognor Regis. Tel.: 350. 


MULLION, Cornwall. Mounts Bay Hote! off 
every comfort. H. & C. in all rooms, cncelieds 
cuisine, Cocktail bar. Write for brochure. 








SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion Strcet, 
Rye, Reccive a few Guests, RYE 2207. 
WELSH MOUNTAIN FARM offers comf. 
accom. to climbers and country lovere, Sea 7 
miles, Fishing, Hot baths. Log fires. Excellent 
food. Fr. 74 gns. inc.—Box 670, 











HOTELS 


BARMOUTH, MIN-¥-MOR, Private Hotel in 
own grounds, Sea front, Table-tennis, Talkies. 
Brochure.—F, Waddling. 

BARMOUTH, WALES, Marine Mansion Pri- 
vate Hotel, at sea’s edge. A.A. & R.A.C. 
Miles of sands, lovely inland walks, Terms, 
9 to 12 guineas, Brochure from S. Jackson. 








BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel, 1944, 33 rms. 200 yards sea front, Gardens, 
Putting Green, Garages. Superlative food. April 
74 gns, Summer 9-11 gns. 

CARLYON BAY, S. CORNWALI, Porth 
Avallen Hotel in lovely grounds facing bay. Own 
beach chalet. Golf, fishing, sailing, riding near 
by. Club cocktail bar. TV, Rail your car St. 
Austell, Brochure. PAR. 202. 


COPELANDS HOTEL, Donaghadee, Ulster. 
Select, Mod, Lic. Facing sea, Next to Golf, 
Swimming, Brochure. 
CORNWALL, Between Rock and Polzeath. 
*Trevanger,’ St. Minver, Wadebridge. Farm 
produce, Good buses. Golf. Sailing. From 7 gns. 
Brochure. 
CO DONEGAL, The Fort Hotel, Greencastle 
Beautifully situated on Loch Foyle. Good bath- 
ing, sea-fishing, boating, golf, tennis. Children 
welcome, H. & C. Good bus service from Lon- 
dondérry, Fully Licensed. Telephone: Green- 
castle 3. 

COTSWOLDS. RED LION HOTEL, Stow-on- 
the-Wold, Glos. (Tel.; 66.) Easily reached, 
Bracing, very restful. 

DOUBLE BARN, Selscy, Sussex. Small Unilic. 
Family Hotel adjacent sandy beach, All modern 
amenities with comfort and good food, Riding, 
Golf and Tennis near by, safe bathing from 
hotel. Open all year, 7 to 10 gns. p.w. Write 
for brochure. 
FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth. Un- 
spoilt Sussex walking and sketching country. 
Every comfort including breakfast in bed. Win- 
ter 6 and 64 gns. Summer 8 and 8} gns.—Fittle- 
worth 61. 


GARBRIDGE HOTEL, APPLEBY, WEST- 
MORLAND, beautifully situated between Lakes 
and Pennines, can arrange self-drive hire holi- 
day without petrol worries. Write for details and 
brochure. AA, RAC. ‘Signpost’ Hotel. Tel.: 
Appleby 71. 

HOTEL RIVIERA—Torquay. Everything just 
right for your Perfect Holiday.—Phone 7174, 
JERSEY. Channel Islands. WATERS EDGE 
HOTEL for your next Holiday amidst lovely 
scenery in Bouley Bay, Continental Cuisine, Dine 
and Dance with Cabaret. Picture Show, Bathe 
from Hotel, Riding, Hot Seca Water and Iodine 
Baths. Colour Brochure Free. Terms reduced 
for April and May. — WATERS EDGE 
HOTEL, Bouley Bay, Jersey. 

LINDFIELD, Sussex, COUNTY HOTEL, 1 mile 
Haywards Heath station stands this country 
house, immune from sound of passing traffic. 
Mainly residential, but with hotel catering and 
comfort happily blending. Tel.; 2358, Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. 




















LOVELY SOUTH DEVON, Thatched iSth cen- 
tury Hote] in seaside village; Ist class cuisine; 
Club Licence. From 9 gns.-STEPPS HOTEL, 
AXMOUTH, SEATON. 

LYME REGIS, Small comfortable guest house: 
lovely views, quiet, good cooking; separate 
tables, personal attention; 64-7 gns. Open Easter, 
~—Westwood, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 





WEST SUSSEX, ABINGWORTH HALL, neat 
eg ne ne Hois or permanent. 11 miles from 
sea; buses pass. Several ground-floor bed 

Tele, billiards, Unlicensed. ie 

















HOLIDAYS 


CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS 
by Air, Coach or Rail 
NOT MASS PRODUCED 
BUT WITH 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
TO BOTH TRAVEL & HOTELS. 


Before you decide, see our Booklet covering 
all European countries, 


BUSINESS & HOLIDAY TRAVEL LTD., 
GRAND BUILDINGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C.2 
Telephone : WHItehall 4114/5 








- ——_. 
EASTER IN VIENNA AND SALZBURG 
An Educational and Cultural Holiday for Young 
People aged 15 to 21. April 17th to 30th, 1} 
days at good [ostels, with an intensive sightseeing 
and social programme, including two visits to 
the Vienna State Opera; a concert or theatre: the 
main art galleries and museums, Optional 
German lessons. £29 10s, ex London all inclusive, 
For full particulars (also of Hospitality 
Exchange) write to Anglo-Austrian Society, 139 

Kensington High Street, London, W.8, 





SEE YUGOSLAVIA 
(Opatija, Lovran, Rab, Bled, Dubrovnik) 
14-day holiday by rail from 27 gns., 
by air from 49 gns. 

Combined rail and boat cruise, 
(Opatija, Split, Dubrovnik, Sarajevo, Zagreb), 
47 gns. 
15-day holiday along Dalmatian Coast, 
(Venice, Dubrovnik), by rail 48 gns., 
by air 62 gns. 
17-day grand coach tour Yugoslavia (Llublijana, 
Banja Luka, Sarajevo, Dubrovnik, Opatija), 
54 gns, 

Send for FREE brochure to Dept, S, 
SEE YUGOSLAVIA LTD., 

78 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. 
287 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 





TOURS AND CRUISES 
CANOE CRUISES — Wye -- Why not?—Law- 
rence, Willian Way, Letchworth, Herts. 
ESMITOURS offer a’ variety of personally con- 
ducted tours from 38-68 gns. to Switzerland, 
Italy, Yugosiavia and Southern Spain.—Write 
50 Northey Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 

CRUISE ON A MILLIONAIRE’S YACHT in 
Springtime !wenty vacancies only. Days ashore 
Nice-Elba-Rome-Naples (Capri-Ischia) Sicily 
(Taormina-Syracuse) Malta-Sardinia-Corsica, De- 
partures March 23rd, April 6th, April 20th. 15 
Days only from 49 gns., London-London. SPAIN 

-by Air or Rail to Perpignan, thence by car to 
the good hotels on the Costa Brava from 14 
days 29 gns., also Balearic Islands, Majorca- 
Ibiza by our Air/Coach/Steamer unique arrange- 

ent. 

SWITZERLAND ~ AUSTRIA - GERMANY - 
LUXEMBOURG, Air/Car/River Stcamer, Won- 
derful holidays from only 24 gns., also 15 days 
inclusive holidays on ITALY’S Romantic Adriatic 
Coast and her lovely Islands of Sicily and 
Ischia from only 34 gens. THE HELLENIC 
VOYAGE, Venice-Athens (3 days), Crete, Corful, 
Naples, Rome. Weekly departures. 69 ans, 
AIR /COACH Grand Tours of Italy and Spain. 
Write now for our Illustrated Bookiets which 
describe the Holiday you need at the price you 
can afford to pay.—OLIVER’S TRAVELS, 16 
Cork Strect, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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A Welsh Coxswain 


THIS MAN IS NEWS 


every time a lifeboat puts to 
sea. He gives his services 
willingly : he deserves your 
support. Help him by sending 
a contribution, however 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


@, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.0., PLA, 
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His Future 


like 4,500 other boys and girls 

in our care (including spastics, 

diabetics and maladjusted) 
depends on YOUR HELP 


74,000 Children already provided for 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
NOT STATE SUPPORTED 


DONATIONS & LEGACIES 
gratefully received by the Secretary 


r CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON 
LONDON, 5S.E.!1, ENGLAND 
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